


CHRIST THE CENTRE OF CHRISTIAN 
TEACHING 


ITH the decay of the Christian Tradition in this 
\ ," land, it has become increasingly difficult for many 
Christians to hold on to the unities of life. For 
Catholics those unities find cohesion in Christ, the principle 
of unity, and point unerringly to Him, and our Christian 
education grows with the growth of our realization that God 
became Man so that man might be lifted up to God. But 
our necessary intercourse with those of other denominations 
and creeds, amid an even wider fringe of creedlessness, tends 
to weaken our hold on this central unity and to lower our 
awareness of its comprehensive value. The very terms—“ re- 
ligion,” ‘‘ church,” “ faith,” “ worship,”"—are so defaced and 
clipped that our sense of supernatural values is cheapened 
by this daily handling of a debased currency. If, then, we 
have to lend a patient ear to this ceaseless chatter on religions, 
churches, creeds, faiths and forms of worship, we need, in 
sheer self-defence, to deepen our conviction that there is 
only one religion, ome Church, ome true faith, ove divine 
worship, and that indefinite words have, for us, their defini- 
tion, nebulous terms their concretion, abstractions their 
embodiment, ideals their fulfilment, in Christ. 

Our thesis is that Christianity ¢s Christ, and that all study 
of Christian doctrine should begin and end with Christ. He 
is “ the alpha and the omega,” the beginning and the end and 
the all-in-between. The sweep of revelation is centripetal. 
To Christ, as its centre, it is drawn, both in sum and in detail. 
It flies Christward and leads at every point to Him. Creation 
took place in view of Him who is “ the first-born of all 
creatures,” “‘ through whom all things were made.’ He is 
the second Adam embracing in His atonement the first Adam 
and all his descendants, and if the Fall is prior to the restora- 
tion, it is yet hailed as a “felix culpa,” only because redressed 
and righted, and in its effects utterly overwhelmed by His 
“cop.osa redemptio.” Christ’s atonement is indeed co-ex- 
tensive with all the past, present and future history of man- 
kind. Its measure is universal. Its activity is coeval with 
man’s life on earth. The passage of years cannot impair its 
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power. The march of empires, cultures, civilizations, or, if 
you will, their disintegration amid the futile blatancies of 
materialistic evolution and progress, can never circle out of its 
sweep or escape its merciful necessity. 

In all that follows, we address ourselves to those who hold 
the faith and wish to be enriched in its possession, and the 
lines of the argument will run towards a unification of what 
is accepted rather than to proofs of what has to be believed. 
It may well be argued that in practice, if not in theory, Catho- 
lic educators and teachers have in their religious teaching, 
tended to lay undue stress on logical demonstration and 
proof. It is as easy to say this as it is unnecessary to deplore 
it. Anyhow, the process is in full accord with the tradition 
of “‘ the Schools,” and deserves to be traced to its sources. 

Children are dependent both on the teachers and the 
text-books. Teachers, in their turn, when not themselves 
priests, are almost wholly dependent on the clergy who 
examine and inspect them, and they are further conditioned 
by the syllabus set for them. And priests, as a body, may 
recall their own theological studies based on the monumental 
work of St. Thomas, and supplemented by the exposition of 
learned professors, and by the ancillary summaries of some 
favoured “ cursus totius theologiae.”” These valued treatises 
are nothing if not coherent and strictly logical. The thesis is 
set. Analysis and definition of each term clear the field 
that the full import and exact statement of every proposition 
may be grasped by all, and then, in full panoply, there follow 
proofs drawn from the Scriptures, the writings of Fathers and 
Doctors, papal and conciliar definitions and decrees, the 
noble array closing up in the serried arguments of the theolo- 
gians of the Church. Within its scope, the thing has been 
done with finality and completeness. You will vainly look 
for loose threads. Nothing has been left to chance. It is 
perfect of its kind. Yet the very exhaustiveness of the 
analysis, with its necessarily refining and subtilizing ten- 
dencies, has left neither time nor ‘space nor perhaps even 
desire for the synthesis; and we may quite humbly ask our- 
selves whether we are so sure that what has served us—or 
what we have been served with—will, mutatis mutandis, best 
serve those whom we guide. In fact, the traditional courses 
of scholastic theology embodied in various ‘ compendiums,” 
have always offered a ready-made scheme to those who have 
elected to write for the instruction of the laity, and, with a 
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few recent and notable exceptions, the books put in the hands 
of pupils, and determining the work of teachers, are true to 
these sources in method, treatment, and proof. Thus, the 
elaborate treatises, originally written to serve as a basis 
for theological lectures, have been edited, abridged, para- 
phrased and subjected to repeated processes of concentrated 
simplification until body has been parched to skeleton, and 
skeleton in turn reduced into that logical enumeration of 
necessary truths which we find enshrined in the Penny Cate- 
chism ; and, while it is true that Catholics are, in proportion 
to their education, alive to the existence of very full, exact 
and impressive teaching on every point of faith and practice, 
many of them remain only dimly, if at all, aware of the 
tremendously vital fact that “ the Faith ” is the touchstone by 
which all knowledge should be tested, that it is embraced in 
the one, great Revelation of the Incarnation, that it is 
embodied in Him who is the Eternal Word made flesh and 
ever living for us. 

If this lamentable unawareness of what is so vital is a fact, 
it must be due to some serious want of proportion in our 
methods of teaching the young. Have we spent too much 
time in pulling the watch to pieces and forgotten to put the 
bits together again so as to show them how it works? Hassuch 
good use been made of the microscope that the telescope has 
been ignored? The retort is ready. Can equally good use be 
made of both instruments? Consider not so much the limita- 
tions of the young and the meagreness of their experience,— 
for our own advantages, as developed adults, are negligible 
enough,—consider, rather, the hugeness of the sweep of Reve- 
lation, all the content of the Old Testament leading up to 
its fulfilment in the New and broadening out into the world- 
wide history of the Church of Christ. Look back to creation 
in a past beyond all history and forward to a finality in that 
blessed vision of God which surpasses every potency of man; 
include, if you can, all that these transcendent mysteries 
enclose, and does it not at once become obvious that any idea 
of a synthesis of God’s dealings with mankind is a stupendous 
absurdity? It would indeed be so for young and old alike, for 
the learned as well as for the simple, but for the revelation of 
God in Christ. For Christ is God and Christ proclaims Him- 
self the way, the truth, the life. All ways are judged, in that 
undeflected by malice, they lead to Him; all truths are 
verified in Him who is the truth: all life flows from Him 
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who is its creative source and all-embracing ocean. Christ 
is the revelation and, because the revelation, so too the syn- 
thesis; and to know Christ is to know, as far as any con- 
ceivable knowledge will take us, all things in Him. No ac- 
celeration in the march of intellect, no advance in learning 
or unprecedented leap of scientific discovery can ever in- 
validate or supersede this revealed synthesis. 

Some will urge that the capacity to frame so rich a syn- 
thesis must in the nature of things be denied to most of us; 
but in this plea they are manifestly confusing the poetic faculty 
with the gift of faith. Granting, however, that the gift of faith 
is not conditioned by degrees of intelligence, can we yet come 
to this synthesis at all, save through the refining millstones of 
spiritual experience and earnest enquiry; and even then do 
we not find all the essences of a Newman’s wisdom, distill- 
ing into one wistful “ ex umbris et imaginibus in veritatem ”’? 
This difficulty is real and well-founded, inasmuch as growth 
in the order of nature is in God’s designs paralleled by growth 
in grace. It is true that the more we have the more shall we 
be able to hold. But Christ comes to us all in our measure, 
and from the start, and all alike begin, from our earliest 
years, to possess Christ the Truth, even as we possess Christ 
the Life, and have to learn, not late but early, what God’s pur- 
pose is “in having made known to us the mystery of His 
will.” ' 

No one says that we are premature in putting the opening 
questions of the Catechism to the young. The Apostle’s reply 
to the vital “ who” and “ why ” of those questions is that the 
Creator’s purpose is “ to-gather-up-in-one all things in 
Christ.” To know this as the foundation of all our knowledge 
is to grow in the possession of our revealed synthesis with 
every accession of knowledge, possessing that synthesis‘ “ not 
in the flights of speculation alone, but in our very own flesh 
and blood, upon the earth and under the sky of our daily 
experience.” This is the faith of Catholics—a faith trans- 
cending all our inadequacies, yet proving its truth and inmost 
“‘ reasonableness,” by its capacity to absorb and digest every 
particle of knowledge, to accommodate itself to every phase 
of history and every discovery of man, and quite humbly 
to adjust itself to every lesser mystery in the light of “ the 
Mystery of Faith,” which is God made Man. If the confi- 
dence of a Catholic in his synthesis is grandiose, it is, too, 


* “ The Inward Vision,” by R- H. Steuart. 
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utterly creaturely, for the knowledge that so enables him 
to know Christ is God-given and rests on the authority of the 
Giver. We may glory in our power to see the world wholly 
and to see it whole, because the glory is His who is the Light 
of the world, and our paradoxical attitude of superb humility 
is nobly justified in Our Lady’s Magnificat. 

The argument, then, is that to know Christ is to know all in 
Christ, to know our religion as a Person rather than as a 
system, to have our religion as a possession rather than as a 
philosophy, to grow in the knowledge and love of the living 
Christ with every personal extension of knowledge and ex- 
perience. And because of our already-noted tendency to 
treat the great truths of revelation apart, or at best as links 
in a long chain, rather than as spokes radiating from, and 
fast fixed to, the hub of the wheel, or as rays darting from, 
and drawing our gaze to, the light, we must show how 
Creation, Fall, Incarnation, Atonement, Church, Sacraments, 
the Christian life, far from being severed and disconnected 
doctrines, teach one lesson, reveal one purpose, one Person, 
one undying love of God made Man for us. In forming and 
assimilating this synthesis of all humanity in Christ, we are 
only following the inspired teaching of St. Paul which, with 
whatever modifications in terminology or emphasis, has ever 
been and must be the agelong teaching of the Church. Pauline 
theology does indeed gather up past, present and future— 
God, God made Man, Christ glorified—and gathers us up 
equally into the comprehensive truth. It is in a special sense 
theology, applied and extended to man. Nowhere else will 
you find less formalism or more vitality in religion. Hardly 
has he proposed a belief before he passes on to show the re- 
lation of that belief to ourselves. So his consideration of 
the Incarnation or the Atonement merges almost at once into 
the application and extension of that Incarnation and Atone- 
ment to the Church and the individual. This generalization 
colours the whole context of his teaching. It is the key to 
almost every difficulty in the Epistles, even as it combines 
and co-ordinates, vitalizes and transcends, all he has to say 
on dogma and devotion. In sum, it is the fact of our union 
with Christ, He the Head, we the members, and He and we 
one mystical Body—His body,—living with His life, sanctified 
by that life, sensitive to every surge of that life, sympathetic, 
growing, throwing off dead tissue, generating new cells, 
exercising faculties and functions, reasoning, willing, seeing, 
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speaking, working, praying in and through that life, expectant 
always of the final consummation, “ the-gathering-up-in-one 
of all in Christ” in the fullness of time. 

The Apostle’s generalization clasps and contains all time. 
It takes us back to man’s origin and fall, and onward to the 
fulfilment of man’s high destiny. The race that came into 
being from God is to be borne back into the being of God. 
Fallen man is to be “ deified” in Christ. The Saviour of 
man associates Himself with all humanity by His Incarnation, 
sucks the poison from our wounded nature and, so doing, 
dies ; by rising from the dead He raises us to His new life; 
He imparts it to us in a new birth of His life extended and 
applied to us through the channels of His grace; and so He 
assimilates, incorporates, identifies us in membership of that 
Body of which He is the Head till, at last, amazingly trans- 
formed yet most wholly ourselves, we pass to the blessed 
fruition and complete fulfilment in Him. 

Before translating this central revelation into terms which 
are more familiar, it may be well to recall St. Paul’s own in- 
sistence on its surpassing value for us all. Again and again 
he repeats and stresses and insists with deadly earnestness 
on ‘the uniqueness of this revelation: ‘‘ the mystery which 
has been hidden from former ages and generations . .. which 
is Christ dwelling in you”. . . whereby, when you read 
“you can perceive my insight into this mystery of Christ ” 
. . . the mystery of unification in which “the nations are 
fellow-heirs, fellow-members of the Body, fellow-partakers 
of the promise in Jesus Christ.” To recall this is to repel any 
possible temptation we might feel to treat his doctrine of 
our incorporation with Christ as merely metaphorical, and 
his most inspired and dazzling utterances as the more or less 
pardonable exuberances of spiritual genius! Probably it is 
owing to a prejudice born of difficulties inherent in a first 
reading of St. Paul’s epistles that some are found to minimize 
or slur over his gospel that Christ, the Principle of Unity, 
sums up the Universe. That this lingering prejudice is no 
mistaken reaction against more recent Protestant controversies 
is made clear by St. John Chrysostom in his introductory 
sermon on the Epistles. 


As I listen intently to the Epistles of the Blessed Paul, 
read to us in the course of the week whenever we cele- 
brate the memory of the holy martyrs, I leap in joyous 
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response to their spiritual trumpet-call and find myself 
stirred and my desires enkindled. I seem to catch the 
notes of his own voice, to give ear to the Apostle him- 
self as he unfolds his theme, and to all-but-see him with 
my eyes. It is then a sad and grievous thing to me that 
so few know this man as they ought. Nay, you will find 
men whose ignorance is such that they cannot even tell 
you how many letters he wrote, and this through no 
mental disability of their own, but just because they do 
not want to have his writings in their hands or by their 
side. 


No excuse can justify among teachers of Christian doctrine, 
any such neglect of the Apostle’s writings, ranging as they 
do over the whole content of ascetic, moral and dogmatic 
theology and revealing Christ throughout the variety of the 
universe with all its discordances and confusions. In the 
words of one who, though not a Catholic, has shown singular 
insight into the meaning of St. Paul: “ It was the failure 
to recognize Christ’s mission to bless the whole world that 
was the ‘ great refusal’ of Judaism. A like failure to grasp 
the truth that it is the mission of Christianity to sanctify the 
whole of human experience has blighted[?] the Church of 
Christ again and again. Out of that failure it is the purpose 
of St. Paul... to lift us to-day. For the Christian, hope is 
an unbounded hope of universal good.” ? 

We still have to see how to St. Paul, looking from the 
centre outwards, all things are “ gathered-up-in-one in 
Christ,” for only so can we, set in the heart of this vast arena, 
“ Christ-sighted,” see with Christ’s eyes, how its countless 
multitudes all face one way and look to Him. “ In Christ,” 
says St. Paul, “all things consist... even as through Him 
and unto Him they have been created.” With the Apostle 
we must cling to the fact that Christ is the Eternal Word of 
God. To His past there is no beginning, as to His future 
there is no end. The earthly life of Jesus is a kind of 
middle point, a stage of humiliation for a time. The In- 
carnation, Death, Resurrection and Ascension, are one 
supremely momentous moral act in the passage of Jesus 

* Now that we have “ The Westminster Version of the New Testament” 
(Longmans), Catholics can no longer plead the “unreadable” or “unintelligible” 
fashion in which St. Paul is presented as an excuse for ignoring him. The 


new translation has been to many a revelation of St. Paul himself. 
* Armitage Robinson’s “‘ Ep. to Ephesians.” 
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Christ through lowliness to glory. The Saviour whom we 
know and with whom we are united is the Jesus who appeared 
to Paul on the way, and in answer to his “ Who art thou 
Lord?” replied, “I am Jesus whom thou persecutest.” He 
had seen Jesus risen and exalted, and to Him, risen and 
exalted, as he, so we, address our lives. This too, explains 
why, in his overwhelming consciousness of the ever-living 
Christ in us, St. Paul has so little to say of the miracles and 
the teaching of Our Lord during His earthly life. These 
three stages, though not stages in an immutable Godhead, 
are true of His dealings with us, and may be gathered up in 
the one Person of the Christ of Promise, Christ Incarnate, 
Christ glorified, and so “in Christ’ the synthesis is estab- 
lished, and the unification is complete. 

To express—in token of the task that awaits our teachers— 
every article of faith and every detail of Christian practice 
in terms of Christ, and to show how each looks Christward, 
even as all tell of Christ, the Way, Truth, Life, would here 
be impossible. We must content ourselves with showing 
briefly and in bare outline, the ‘‘ Christwardness ” of the chief 
articles of the faith. 

Creation is the manifestation of God’s Perfection by the 
free act of His Goodness and Power. As God is essentially 
distinct from His creatures,—while the distinction of Per- 
sons in God is internal to the Godhead—creation belongs to 
God and is common to all the Persons of the Blessed Trinity 
in the one Divine Nature. God created men in the Divine 
image. But that image and likeness could not be seen by 
men before the manifestation of the Word: “ God no man 
hath seen at any time; the Only Begotten... He hath re- 
vealed Him.” Moreover, in creation men were “ fore- 
ordained unto the adoption of sons through Jesus Christ unto 
Himself.” Not only is the sonship of creation “ in Christ,” 
—this sonship of man to God—realized by man “ in Christ,” 
but through His sacred humanity comes that higher sonship 
of adoption which is to make men “sharers of the Divine 
Nature.” The revealed purpose of creation is “ to-gather- 
up-in-one all things in Christ.” Angels no less than men are 
God's creatures and St. Paul tells us how this “ gathering-up- 
in-one ” of “ things in heaven and things upon the earth” 
brings the angelic choirs themselves within the clasp of 
Christ. So the secret of the Eternal Purpose in creation, 
revealed in Christ and published to the whole universe, is 
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the justification of God’s dealings with all His creatures, 
angels as well as men; it is the answer of Divine Wisdom 
“to every intelligence that has sought to explore the designs 
and methods of the Creator of the world.” On several 
counts, then, it is true to say that all creation is “ in Christ.” 
Christ as God is the one Divine Nature that creates. In 
Christ, men are created in the Divine image. In Christ, 
they are adopted and truly become the sons of God. In 
Christ, God’s creative purpose is revealed and justified to 
angels and to men.? 

Even more clearly in the fall of our first parents and its 
consequences do we find Christ. To Adam the type, Christ is 
the antitype. The first Adam is in view of Christ, the Second 
Adam. What the first one lost the Second Adam will more 
than restore; and He is to all Adam's descendants, but 
particularly to the chosen people whom He envelopes in a 
special providence in which His prophets progressively fore- 
tell His coming, the “ Christ of promise.” 

To point out our oneness in Christ in the further mysteries 
is lovingly to labour the obvious. In the fullness of time, 
God becomes Man. The Word made flesh, dwells amongst 
us. The Incarnate Christ has assumed a human nature that 
so He may assume all humanity in Himself. The one In- 
carnation is in view of that multiplied Incarnation of Him- 
self in all, that so all may be “ gathered-up-in-one in Him.” 
He lives with us that He may die for us, and dying, redeem 
us, and risen in glory, restore to us the gift of Divine Life 
which is to make us live ¢hrough, with,in Him. His incarna- 
tion is one moral act with His Redemption, His Redemption 
one with the Atonement which makes us “ at-one ” with Him. 
That Atonement brings healing and life in Him, who is Him- 
self the Life and the Life’s food. The saving value of the 
Atonement flows back to Adam and his descendants, and 
surges tidally forward to restore all who are and who are 
yet to be. He is risen and has ascended into heaven so that 
every life lived in Him may pass into His own Divine Life 
in glory. He is on earth, in the Church which is His Body, 
the extension of the Incarnation. Of that Body we are mem- 
bers, “‘ limbs of Christ,” “flesh of His flesh, bone of His 


* Armitage Robinson's “ Ep. to Ephesians.” 

* We have here limited ourselves to a summary of the teaching of St. Paul. 
Fascinating developments of this theme grounded on the Scotist view of the 
Incarnation may be sought for in the writings of Suarez, St. Francis de Sales and 
other great teachers. 
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bone.” In Baptism are we born anew,—His Life in us-- 
“ growing with a growth that is of God.” In the Eucharist, 
His glory veiled, He dwells amongst us, applying the cleans- 
ing effects of His one Infinite Sacrifice from every altar at 
every Mass, and wedding God and man in the Communion of 
Himself. The one Christ in heaven is the one same Christ on 
earth, multiplied indefinitely, that abiding in many, all may 
abide and be made one in Him. So, all ways, is the Church ex- 
pressive of Christ—with Sacraments and Sacramentals, dogma 
and devotion, worship and good works, and every detail of 
faith and practice bound up in Him. Keep, as we each must, 
our own personality which is inalienable, His purpose is to 
identify us with Himself that at long last, “ self-unselved,” 
we may live to say: “I live now, not I—Christ lives in me.” 
So, and only so, can we be “ Christed,” our frail natures un- 
speakably exalted to the Divine measure, incorporated into 
His glorified Humanity, united in the one Sonship of God in 
God the Son, divinized in indissoluble Oneness with Jesus 
Christ Our Lord. 

All this may be briefly summed up. Christ is God. God 
is incomprehensible. Christ is the revelation of God. The 
mystery of God’s creative will is God’s Purpose to make all 
one in Christ. Incarnation, Redemption, Atonement fulfil this 
Divine Purpose. They are the “ work of Christ ”—enfleshed 
to unite all flesh to Himself in His Infinite Life and Love. 
So may we swing from the mystery of Creation to that of the 
Blessed Vision of God, and still find, know, see, nothing but 
Christ in all things, and all things and ourselves “ gathered- 
up-in-one in Christ.” 

In conclusion, I should like to point out that though this 
synthesis inspired the formulation of the new Christian 
doctrine syllabus, approved by the Catholic Headmasters for 
matriculation and post-matriculation students, nothing was 
further from their minds than that it should be relegated to 
the last years of the school-course. If it is the synthesis of 
growth “ in Christ,” it should begin as soon as children know 
Our Lord, and grow with every growth of their knowledge. 
It is our contention that in a truly Catholic education there 
never need be any dislocation of the sacred from the profane. 
The appropriation of knowledge, from childhood through 
boyhood and youth to marhood, should be accompanied by 
a proportionate appropriation of Christ in His revelation of 
Himself. There is no stage in the educational process in 
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which the young need lose “the Way” to discover it later 
again “ when they grow up.” How splendidly our little ones 
begin with Christ in the Gospel-story so vividly portrayed 
to them, and by them so much more marvellously realized 
in the Blessed Sacrament! They know Him in His life-story 
on earth. Still more do they know Him as the one, same, 
Jesus Christ in Holy Communion. Every little piety and 
good deed in home and school life is their own personal 
response to His life in them. Already, in practice if not ex- 
plicitly, they possess the heart of the synthesis. We have been 
assured that the sense of Our Lord’s remoteness comes, if it 
comes at all, not in childhood, but with the sophistication of 
the early “ ’teens.” 

This is the period of adolescence, insurgence, curiosity, 
romance, bewilderment at the strangeness of hitherto unfelt 
tugs and stresses, but above all of eagerness for life and 
fullness of life. Here, too, surely, is there urgent need for a 
fuller expansion of the “ in-Christ ” synthesis. We call them 
“difficult” at this stage. We cannot understand them, and find 
them in more sober moments admitting that they do not 
understand themselves. To keep the banks from bursting 
amid this season’s sudden and incalculable floods, moral dis- 
cipline is, and should be, firm, but how multiplied are the 
opportunities of response on the teacher’s part, in terms of 
Christ, to every strangled note and muffled expression! The 
craving for life will not be appeased by a deeper under- 
lining of the “don'ts,” but rather by fuller and more 
sympathetic explanation, illustration, application and in- 
sistence on the fullness of life “‘ in Christ ”: —Christ with us, 
here, now, that we may have life and life abounding. If 
finally, as the crown and culmination of this teaching, some 
glimmering conception of the synthesis of Christian life and 
human history “ in Christ "—however fragmentary or feeble 
—can be brought home to our Catholic youth, it will be as 
consoling an achievement for the teachers as it will be to 
the taught an incomparable and lifelong possession. 

L. E. BELLANTI. 








THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK 


WAS talking to my friend Eugenius the other day, and 
ig was lamenting, in the laudator-temporis-acti vein, the 

want of true literary appreciation as well as the looseness 
of thought of the present generation. Driven to admit a good 
deal of what he said, I yet sought about in my mind for some 
evidence to the contrary. ‘‘ They may profess to despise the 
past,’’ I said, ‘‘ but their taste is sound at heart. Have you 
observed,’’ I asked him, ‘‘ what a passion they have for Cen- 
tenaries? How, in the midst of all this Neo-Georgian stuff, 
and criticism by analysis and Freudian clap-trap, you have 
only to hold out a good old Victorian bone with some meat on 
it and they will leap for it like a dog that has been playing 
with a biscuit for want of something better, and be glad to get 
their teeth into something they can bite?’’ Eugenius was 
still unconvinced. ‘‘ I don’t believe they’ve got any teeth,”’ 
he muttered. 

‘“* They must have,’’ I said, ‘‘ or they wouldn’t be so keen 
on bones. Centenaries are only the excuse. The passion to 
have something that you can really get your teeth into and 
taste and worry, and that leaves some sense of a meal behind 
it, is still as ineradicable in man—even in literary man—as it 
is in dogs. They are really tired of the modern menu of 
nothing but cocktails with no meal to follow. Even the great 
reading public, while absorbing the cocktails and toying with 
the hors-d’ euvres of modern literature, is conscious of a grow- 
ing hunger and the critics—the maitres d’hétel and head 
waiters—are dimly aware that, at any moment, it may sud- 
denly beat upon the table and violently order a beefsteak. 
That is why,’’ I concluded, ‘‘ that is why—since there are no 
beefsteaks grilling at the moment—they must always be ready 
to fill the void with centenary banquets.”’ 

Eugenius seemed to be partly convinced. ‘‘ Thank you,”’ 
he said as he turned to go, ‘‘ I daresay you are right and they 
have more sense than I thought.’’ In the doorway he paused. 
‘* Centenaries,’’ he murmured. ‘‘ Just so. But what will the 
poor public do a hundred years hence ?”’ 

I did not answer the rhetorical question—Eugenius did not 
give me time—nor could I have answered it if he had. All I 
could have said would have been : ‘‘ Sufficient for the day are 
the Centenaries thereof—aprés nous, my dear Eugenius, apres 
nous le deluge ’’—or perhaps I should say, ‘‘ the drought.” 
But the conversation set me to thinking about some of the 
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writers of the first half of the nineteenth century, and is the 
cause of my writing the ensuing paper about a man whose 
best-known works are about a hundred years old—Thomas 
Love Peacock. 

Keats and Shelley, his contemporaries, and one of them 
his friend, have had their centenaries within the last decade, 
but not tillnext year occurs the centenary of ‘‘Crotchet Castle,”’ 
the book of Peacock’s maturity. For, though he was born in 
1785, he did not write anything of first-rate importance—any- 
thing, I mean, thoroughly Peacockian, peculiar to his particu- 
lar genius and by which he will certainly live to more than 
one centenary—till ‘‘ Headlong Hall,’’ published in 1816: 
and, though he lived till 1866 (by which time Keats had been 
dead 45 and Shelley 44 years) he had written all the best of 
his work by 1831. From the date of the publication of 
** Crotchet Castle ’’ in that year, he was silent for 29 years, 
then, in 1860, he published a final book, ‘‘ Gryll Grange ’’— 
the leisurely aftermath of his old age, a book that neither 
added to nor will detract from his achieved reputation. That 
reputation is securely based upon his work between the years 
1816 and 1831—‘‘ Headlong Hall,’’ ‘‘ Melincourt,’’ ‘* Night- 
mare Abbey,’’ ‘‘ Maid Marian,’ ‘‘ The Misfortunes of 
Elphin,’’ and ‘‘ Crotchet Castle.”’ 

It was not, however, the exact date of Thomas Love 
Peacock’s death or of the period covered by his literary 
activity, which led me, after my conversation with Eugenius, 
to desire to write about him: it was the fact that his writings 
provide exactly the sort of tonic that the woolly mentality 
of the present generation, which Eugenius seemed so greatly 
to deplore, seems to me to need. 

Thomas Love Peacock is (to use a horribly misused word) 
unique in English literature. There is no writer quite like 
him. I can think of only two other English writers to whom 
you might apply that objectionable adjective, and they are 
Butler (of Hudibras) and Sterne, and oddly enough, abso- 
lutely single as he is, Peacock has a certain elusive affinity 
with each of these other singularly characteristic and utterly 
different humouro-satirists. The characteristic ‘‘ note ’’ or 
“* notes ’’ of Peacock’s Peacockianism are Scholarship, 
Sanity, and an intense hatred of and contempt for all and every 
kind of humbug, false reasoning and slovenly thinking. The 
third of these notes is the one that was particularly in my 
mind, but now that I have written them down the other two 
seem to be hardly less apposite, for I do not think it will be 
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very seriously denied that modern thought is, for the most part, 
nearly as deficient in scholarship and sanity as it is proliferous 
in humbug and the other things I have mentioned. A reading, 
or a re-reading, therefore, of the writings of Peacock will not 
come amiss to any one of us, and a course of him, taken prefer- 
ably after meals and in fairly liberal doses, seems to me to be 
just the tonic for that looseness and woolliness of thinking 
which has now for some years been epidemic. You may not 
agree with Peacock all the time—indeed, I think nothing 
would have annoyed him more than if you did, for argument 
was wine and meat to him—you may even nearly always dis- 
agree—but if you mean to try a bout with him you will have 
to keep your wits about you, to furbish up your dialectical 
weapons a little and to be cased about with some armour of 
logic—or you will certainly come away from the encounter 
with a sore head. Peacock can be as Puckish and nearly as 
discursive as Sterne, as downright and robustious as Rabelais 
or Hudibras, as closely reasoned as Swift or as urbane as 
Matthew Arnold, but he is always clear and always logical. 
Whether he uses the quarter-staff or the rapier or even the 
cudgel, his fencing is of the haute école, and so ineradicable 
and persistent in him is his quality of clear thinking that even 
his most foolish characters—puppets that he sets up only to 
be knocked down—will be found sometimes to be talking 
comparative sense, as it were, in spite of themselves. 

The method or frame-work of his books (they are not novels 
and no word exactly describes them—they are just books by 
Peacock) is simplicity itself. Take a large and well-appointed 
country house. Take a host who need have no other charac- 
teristic than that of a boundless hospitality and a wide, if 
somewhat empty, catholicity of mind. Let the host assemble 
there a large number of guests, none of them completely fools, 
for they must all be able to talk with some appearance of 
reasoned conviction, but all touched with folly, and with the 
vanity of folly, all of them (except as a rule one whom Peacock 
usually reserves as his own mouthpiece) more or less cranks 
or faddists of the period, and, having assembled them, let 
them talk. That is all. But in the hands of Peacock it pro- 
vides an endless variety of entertainment and the finest in- 
tellectual puppet-show in literature. It is true that there is no 
great artistry about the staging of the play ; it is true that you 
see Peacock all the time (he does not pretend otherwise) pull- 
ing the strings, setting up his puppets and knocking them 
down—or permitting them to knock each other down, filling 
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their mouths with sense or nonsense or, more usually, with 
nonsense wholly unadulterate or leavened with a little sense 
or with sense streaked with a little nonsense or exaggeration ; 
but it is all done with so consummate an art, the conversations 
are so led up to, the follies so contrasted, the degrees of 
crankiness and absurdity so deftly indicated, that the man 
who can read without chuckling (he need seldom laugh out- 
right) must either be too dull to taste wit or too foolish to 
recognize folly or, possibly, be himself so touched with the 
particular folly laughed at that his own withers are too wrung 
for the wit to please him. 

In ‘‘Crotchet Castle,’’ which I consider to be the best of his 
books in this particular game of stripping folly bare, a Mr. 
Crotchet, a nouveau riche millionaire (surely the first in 
English literature) has assembled as choice a collection of fad- 
dists and cranks as the year of grace 1831 could provide. It 
is not, I am willing to concede, as choice, and certainly 
nothing like so various and extensive as might easily be col- 
lected in this more enlightened year of 1930, but I think it 
will strike any reader who is new to Peacock with some sensa- 
tion of surprise that one hundred years ago the innate folly 
of mankind had already proliferated into so many different 
manifestations. It will surprise him that popular education, 
then in its earliest infancy, could have done so much in so 
short a time. There is Mr. Henbane the toxicologist; Mr. 
Firedamp, ‘‘ a very absurd person who thinks that water is the 
evil principle ’’; Mr. Philpot, who considers on the contrary 
that rivers are the only things of any importance; Mr. Trillo, 
the dilettante composer; Mr. Skionar, the transcendental 
poet ; Mr. Chainmail, who is rooted in the twelfth century and 
believes still in chivalry and ancient armour; Mr. Toogood 
the co-operationist, who ‘‘ wants to parcel out the world into 
squares like a chessboard, with a community on each, raising 
everything for one ar.other, with a great steam-engine to serve 
them in common for tailor and hosier, kitchen and cook ”’ ; 
there is Mr. Eavesdrop, the Society journalist (and also, I 
imagine, the first in English literature) ; Sir Simon Steeltrap, 
M.P., the “‘ great preserver of game and public morals ”’ ; 
Dr. Morbific, the anti-contagionist and universal inoculator 
(also a very early arrival); there is Lord Bossnowl, a fool 
simple who says nothing to the purpose, and young Mr. 
Crotchet, a company-promoting knave who says nothing at 
all. Above all and worse than all, there is the great Mr. 
MacQuedy, the Scots Political Economist, ‘‘ who lays down 
the law about everything, and therefore may be taken to 
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understand everything,’’—a bore of the very first water ; and, 
as an antidote to all these cranks, there is the Rev. Doctor 
Folliott, a worthy if perhaps apolaustic (or even hedonistic) 
divine of the Church of England, ‘‘ an excellent scholar, 
fonder of books than the majority of his cloth ; very fond also 
of the good things vf this world,’’ but more particularly of 
the pleasures of the table. Mr. Crotchet presides over all, 
saying little, but attending to the comfort of his guests and 
(like Squire Headlong in ‘‘ Headlong Hall ’’) choicely happy 
to have fomented and to be privileged to listen to the argu- 
ments and discussions of the illuminati he has collected to- 
gether without understanding a tithe of what it is all about. 
He has promised to provide a large sum of money to be de- 
voted to the ‘‘ Regeneration of Society ’’ or of the World, and 
chapters 4 and 5 of ‘‘ Crotchet Castle,’’ in which these gentle- 
men propose each his own peculiar scheme for the ameliora- 
tion of society and of mankind, and discuss the matter over 
their wine at Mr. Crotchet’s dinner table, is to my mind one 
of the most penetrating (as it is certainly one of the most 
amusing) exercises in dialectical satire that the English lan- 
guage can show. 

In these discussions—as throughout the book—it is in the 
mouths of the Rev. Dr. Folliott and of Mr. Chainmail that 
Peacock puts the opinions which, it is easy enough to see, 
most surely represent his own. While he sees with equal 
clarity, and with impartial hand strips bare to laughter, the 
follies and extravagances of all, it is plain enough that he has 
still some tenderness for the simpler frailties of human nature 
and a considerable sympathy with the foolishnesses that are 
born of the old loyalties and rooted in the veneration of the 
past. It is the self-satisfied mind—the complacency of half- 
knowledge, the arrogance of half-education—which chiefly 
arrides him, but which, while it feathers his shafts with 
laughter, tips them sometimes with a little venom. The cant 
phrases and jargon of the ‘‘ advanced thought ”’ of the period, 
and particularly the jargon of Political Economy (then a 
‘* Science ’’ in its infancy or perhaps its more objectionable 
hobble-de-hoy stage) moves his chiefest scorn, and it is upon 
the head of Mr. MacQuedy that, by the mouth of Dr. Folliott, 
he pours his most caustic satire. The discussion at the 
Crotchet dinner table opens thus :— 


Mr. Crotchet: There is one point in which philosophers of 
all classes seem to be agreed: that they only want money 
to regenerate the world. 
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Mr. MacQuedy: No doubt of it. Nothing is so easy as to 
lay down the outlines of perfect society. There wants 
nothing but money to set it going. I will explain myself 
clearly and fully by reading a paper. (Producing a large 
scroll.) ‘‘ In the infancy of society—’’ 


The Rev. Dr. Folliott: Pray, Mr. MacQuedy, how is it that 
all gentlemen of your nation begin everything that they 
write with the ‘‘ infancy of society ”’? 


Mr. MacQuedy: Eh, sir, it is the simplest way to begin at 
the beginning. ‘‘ In the infancy of society, when govern- 
ment was invented to save a percentage ; say two and a half 
per cent—’’ 

The Rev. Doctor: I will not say any such thing. 

Mr. MacQuedy: Well, say any percentage you please. 

The Rev. Doctor: 1 will not say any percentage at all. 


Mr. MacQuedy: ‘‘ on the principle of the division of 
labour—”’ 

The Rev. Doctor : Government was invented to spend a per- 
centage ? 


Mr. MacQuedy: To save a percentage. 


The Rev. Doctor: No, sir, to spend a percentage ; and a good 
deal more than two and a half per cent. Two hundred and 
fifty per cent, that is intelligible. 


Mr. MacQuedy: ‘In the infancy of society—”’ 


Thus it begins. You must read the rest for yourself; I will 
only suggest that Mr. MacQuedy’s essay reads best when read 
with a slight Glasgow accent, and relieve your mind by 
assuring you that he was never permitted to get any further 
with his precious scroll than its opening sentence. 

I need not add, for you will have guessed already, that these 
paper philanthropists, after they have each of them pro- 
pounded in a crescendo of absurdity tempered by interrup- 
tions, his own panacea, never get anywhere near agreement, 
except to sing in unison an excellent drinking song composed 
by Mr. Trillo, of which the chorus begins thus :-— 


‘* If I drink water while this doth last 
May I never again drink wine : 
For how can man, in his life of a span, 
Do anything better than dine?” 
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‘pon which ‘‘ The schemes for the world’s regeneration 
evaporated in a tumult of voices.”’ 

You must not suppose, however, from all this that Peacock 
is a mere reactionary or an obscurantist. It is only that he 
hates loose-thinking wherever he finds it, and that the ex- 
cathedra pontificalities of half-education are more than he can 
suffer gladly. Mr. Wells would have been a red rag to him. 

Nor when Mr. Chainmail, who believes in ‘‘ the exclusive 
necessity of beef and ale, lodging and raiment, wife and 
children, courage wherewith to fight for them all, and armour 
wherewith to do so,’’ maintains that the twelfth century was 
a happier period for mankind than the ninteenth, are you to 
suppose that Peacock is wholly of that opinion too, but only 
that he makes fun of him with a greater sympathy than with 
the others, and prefers his loyalty to lost causes before the 
bletherings of MacQuedy about the ‘‘ March of Science ’’ and 
the cheap crudities of the then dominant Manchester School 
of thought. Peacock simply uses Mr. Chainmail (as he uses 
the Doctor on other matters) to express those half-unconscious 
regrets that must sometimes cross the mind of every scholar 
or every decent and educated man, for the England that was 
once simple and happy—and Catholic. 

There is one passage which I must quote—it is the begin- 
ning of Chapter X. of ‘‘Crotchet Castle ’’—because it is 
pleasant to see that such regrets did sometimes pass over 
Peacock’s mind, for the passage rings sincere. 


** There is a beautiful structure. [said Mr. Chainmail, 
as they glided by Lechlade Church.] It is a question 
worth asking, Mr. MacQuedy, whether the religious spirit 
which reared these edifices, and connected with them 
everywhere an asylum for misfortune, and a provision for 
poverty, was not better than the commercial spirit, which 
has turned all the business of modern life into schemes of 
profit and processes of fraud and extortion. I do not see 
in all your boasted improvements, any compensation for 
the religious charity of the twelfth century.. I do not see 
any compensation for that: kindly feeling which, within 
their own little communities, bound the several classes of 
society together, while full scope was left for the develop- 
ment of natural character.”’ 


There, I think, Peacock is speaking for himself. 
** Headlong Hall,”’ the first and probably the best known 
of his Peacockian books, is staged exactly in the same way 
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as ‘‘ Crotchet Castle,’’ except that Squire Headlong is a some- 
what more ebullient host and an even more active circulator 
of the decanter than Mr. Crotchet, and the party of cranks 
assembled at Headlong Hall provide much the same enter- 
tainment as those who were to foregather at Crotchet Castle, 
though perhaps Peacock does not display quite the same 
sureness of touch in 1816 as he does in 1831. 

I have left myself no space to speak of his other books, but 
to those who do not yet know Peacock I would recommend, 
after ‘‘ Headlong Hall ’’ and ‘‘ Crotchet Castle,’’ his two 
books which more closely resemble novels than the others 
inasmuch as they contain some sort of a romantic story— 
** Maid Marian ’’ and ‘‘ The Misfortunes of Elphin.’”’ They 
also are thoroughly Peacockian, but the satire and argumenta- 
tive absurdities are more scattered and are sandwiched be- 
tween much really beautiful prose. For nobody (I mean 
nobody who knows anything about it) can read any book of 
Peacock’s for many pages without discerning the fact that, 
apart from anything else, he is one of the masters of English 
prose, and for those who desire still to taste the Peacockian 
satire and the Peacockian dialectic, Friar Tuck in ‘‘ Maid 
Marian ’’ and Prince Seithenyn in ‘‘ The Misfortunes of 
Elphin ’’ will provide quite as much as they want with the 
story and the prose style to boot. 

This that I have written is not meant to be a study or a 
criticism of Peacock; it is prompted by a conviction that 
Peacock provides just the sort of fillip to thought that 
Eugenius seemed to consider necessary, and just the sort of 
corrective to non-thinking that a prolonged course of news- 
papers, snippet-magazines, cinemas, wireless and other 
similar inventions of the devil have the tendency to induce. 
If it bring only a handful to read him who have never read 
him before, or if it remind a few who have read him years ago 
to read him again, I am more than satisfied. 


Cras amet qui nunquam amavit— 
Prepare ye to love who loved never, 
And ye who have loved love again. 


WILLIAM H. W. BLISS. 








WANTED: A NEW AND TRUE 
HISTORY OF QUEEN ELIZABETH 


F the facts of Elizabeth’s reign were accurately known 

and made the basis of really logical inference, much of 

what passes for history in this country would be recog- 
nized as false and misleading. For it was with the loss of 
belief in a single Catholic Church, divinely guaranteed as 
permanent, indivisible and indefectible, that wrong views of 
what Elizabeth and her councillors did in the ecclesiastical 
sphere began to pervert the national mind and to colour the 
national record: the need, moreover, which was felt later on, 
of maintaining that the new Church was in all essential parti- 
culars the same as the old, so as to justify its acts and pre- 
tensions and to win the adhesion of the population, caused 
on the part of the new body a systematic misrepresentation 
of the radical differences between them and an endeavour to 
conceal those differences by ambiguous language and appeals 
to national sentiment. Accordingly, hardly any period of 
history has been so distorted by Protestant prejudice as this, 
and those who have been the victims of that prejudice from 
their youth have need of the keenest zeal for truth that they 
can acquire if they are to arrive at it. For not only is the 
Reformation period itself buried deep in many layers of 
falsehood, but the whole previous period of English history 
has, consciously or unconsciously, been “Protestantized” by 
writers lacking the historical spirit or the power to recover 
a long-passed atmosphere. A certain Bishop Browne of 
Bristol, for instance, once said (at Glastonbury, Aug. 3, 1897) 
—‘ There are some persons foolish enough to declare that 
the Church of England before the Reformation was Roman 
Catholic. It never was.” And a more reputable historian, 
Bishop Creighton, writes (in “ The National Church in the 
Middle Ages,” p. 11)—‘* The Church of England, while re- 
taining its own continuity [with what?] in all essentials, ad- 
mitted the Papal jurisdiction on grounds of utility.” No 
wonder that Professor A. L. Smith of Balliol, author of 
“Church and State in the Middle Ages,” should be forced 
to exclaim (p. 3)—‘‘‘ No popery’ has vanished from our 
walls and our hoardings, but the truculent old watchword 
is still written large across our historical perspective,” and 
“in modern times . . . we can hardly help falling into the 
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habit of what is called ‘ reading history backwards ’” (p. 5). 
The worst offenders in this regard are the tendentious 
“ Anglo-Catholic’ historians and compilers of text-books, 
whose practice is to twist and turn and torture their material 
till black becomes white, and Protestant, Catholic. They 
have no real choice between acting thus and admitting the 
Catholic claims, for, if they cannot establish their claim to 
identity with the pre-Elizabethan Catholic Church, they have 
to allow, on their own principles, that the Church in com- 
munion with Rome is the old Church of this land. Let us 
recall what the Vinerian Professor of Law at Oxford, Mr. 
W. S. Houldsworth, has to say of this painfully distorted 
view and its historical cause. Speaking in his “ History of 
English Law ” (Vol. I., p. 591, 1922) of the Statute of Ap- 
peals (24 Hen. VIII. c. 21)—a measure re-enacted in its full 
force by Elizabeth—he declares: (italics ours) 

The preamble to this Statute is remarkable because it 
manufactures history ‘upon an unprecedented scale, but 
chiefly because it has operated from that day to this as @ 
powerful incentive to its ‘manufacture by others upon 
similar lines. . . In order to create the illusion that the 
new Anglican Church was indeed the same institution as 
the medizval Church, i# was mecessary to prove the 
historic continuity of these two very different institutions, 
and obviously this could only be done by an historical 
argument. 

The Preamble, therefore, asserted, contrary to all historical 
evidence, that ‘“‘ by divers sundry old authentic Histories and 
Chronicles it is manifestly declared and expressed’ that 
England, spiritual and temporal, was a self-contained Empire 
and must repudiate all foreign jurisdiction even in matters 
spiritual. The total absence of avy “old authentic His- 
tories” to which the innovators could appeal to substantiate 
this historical claim made it the more necessary to assume 
their existence ; hence, continues the Professor, 

lawyers, theologians and ecclesiastical historians soon be- 
gan from their different points of view, to amplify and 
illustrate this historical argument in order to prove that it 
rested upon a solid basis of historical truth. Two great 
professions [the lawyers and the ecclesiastics] thus have 
had, and stili have, a direct professional interest in main- 
taining this thesis . . . therefore, its truth és still be- 
lieved and maintained by a long array of imposing 
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names. It was not until a historian arose who, besides 
being the greatest historian of this century, was a consum- 
mate lawyer . . . that the historic worthlessness of 
Henry’s theory was finally demonstrated. 


The historian alluded to is, of course, F. W. Maitland, 
whose “Roman Canon Law in the Church of England” 
(1898), called, once for all, Henry’s impudent bluff, so that 
all reputable historians since his day have to acknowledge 
that pre-Reformation ecclesiastical England was as “ Roman 
Catholic ” as is the Church in Italy to-day. Unhappily, how- 
ever, the reputable and honest historians have not yet caught 
the popular ear. Those who have a “ direct professional in- 
terest in maintaining this thesis,” notably the prelates of the 
Establishment, lose no opportunity of reaffirming the sub- 
stantial identity of the Establishment with the old Catholic 
Church. The thesis is embedded in most Protestant manuals. 
Therefore there is need of vigorous and sustained effort on 
the part of Catholics to rescue historical truth from the grip 
of a false and dishonest tradition, which, when all is said 
and done, is the main intellectual obstacle to the conversion 
of England. We need to explain, at length and in detail and 
from contemporary sources, what really happened at the 
Reformation. A real “desideratum” is a full and orderly 
Catholic account of the change of religion in the reign of 
Elizabeth. We have abundance of monographs and sketches 
and impressionist studies, but the annals of the time are by 
no means thoroughly explored. 

Catholic historical research has suffered from want of co- 
ordination,—a want of co-ordination largely due to the 
absence of a Catholic University. A university can plan a 
vast work, knowing that it will have the men and the leisure 
and the funds to carry’it out. A history Professor can pro- 
mote original research amongst his scholars and further the 
publication of sources. Many minds, centrally directed, can 
explore a vast range of material in comparatively short time, 
and pool their discoveries. The first step in the suggested 
enterprise would be to survey what has actually been done— 
a surprising amount considering our meagre resources—and 
classify it according to value. And, in order to economize 
effort and to concentrate on the most grievously misrepre- 
sented period, our first field of endeavour should be, as I have 
said, the reign of Elizabeth. It was then that England 
was definitely severed from Catholic Christendom and from 
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the traditional European civilization; it was then the country 
started, in religion, in ethics, in philosophy, in economics, 
national experiments of its own. In that reign more than in 
any other England came to the parting of the ways and turned 
its back upon its past. The nature and extent of this abrupt 
break with the past has yet to be clearly and exhaustively 
related, with the aid of contemporary documents, and only 
“team work,” properly inspired and directed, can hope to 
accomplish the task. The admirable work of the Catholic 
Record Society, which has been busy for many years in mak- 
ing accessible ancient historical documents, bearing on the 
fortunes of the Church in this country, suggests that a similar 
body of historical writers might be formed to attack the 
larger problem. It was in Elizabeth’s reign that England 
was definitely changed from a Catholic into a Protestant 
country; English Catholics should be keen to describe the 
process and the results. 

We can at any rate set down here in rough detail the points 
on which a really solid work concerning this momentous 
reign should concentrate. 


1. THE ATTACK ON THE OLD FAITH: 


The definite aim of the Government from the start, 
manifested even before the Coronation, whereat the Queen 
deliberately perjured herself. 

2. The means employed from the first; penal laws for 
adherence to Catholicism, applied without cessation, and ac- 
companied by similar vandalism in regard to sacred objects 
to that employed by the Soviets to-day, sc. : 

a) Fines, resulting in the progressive impoverishment 
of Catholics—a vast field almost wholly unexplored, in 
spite of the labours of Kennedy and Calthrop, and, in a 
minor degree, Cardinal Gasquet. 

b) Imprisonment, not merely in London, but in various 
parts of the country—York, Chester, Hull—resulting in 
barbarous treatment, even of women and children. 

c) The Bloody Persecution, aroused from fear of the re- 
turn of the country to the Faith through the efforts of the 
missionaries: a change of method not of aim. Wholesale 
and illegal use of torture. Barbarity of executions and 
executioners ; disgusting and obscene details never printed 
and generally ignored, though Bl. Robert Southwell pro- 
tests against them. 
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d) Harrying by pursuivants, with accompanying thievery 
and destruction of property: Catholics never free from 
this fear, nor from the malice of the unprincipled and 
envious. 


3. Personal aims and characters of the chief agents— 
Elizabeth, Cecil, Leicester, Walsingham, Hatton, etc.—not yet 
fully explored, and generally blameworthy, judged by any 
decent standard, e.g., Cecil’s worldly interests lay in a Breach 
with Rome; hence he, not the Pope, was the aggressor. But 
for him Elizabeth might have favoured the Catholic side. 
How far was the Queen responsible for her choice of minis- 
ters? Was she duped by her crafty subordinates? By the 
invented “plots” of Walsingham, for instance? 

These, of course, are not new suggestions, but the con- 
temporary material for their solution needs more thorough in- 
vestigation. 


4. THE CATHOLIC REACTION: 

a) The literary activity of Catholics, both in defence and 
in attack, has never been adequately treated, e.g., the 
theological aspect of the questions involved was perceived 
and discussed from the first. 

b) The Exiles. Their policy as distinct from that of 
Catholics at home. The political philosophy, especially, 
underlying the objects and actions of men like Allen and 
Persons, demands formal treatment at Catholic hands: 
Knox, in his “‘ Life and Letters of Allen,”’ has made a pre- 
liminary study of it, but non-Catholics, like Allen, “ Politi- 
cal Thought in the Sixteenth Century ” (1928), and Gooch 
and Laski, ‘‘ English Democratic Ideas in the Seventeenth 
Century ” (1926), have treated it more specifically. 

c) At Home. Character of the Northern Rising. Real 
and concocted plots against Elizabeth’s throne or life—how 
far were Catholics really and formally implicated? The 
doctrine of Tyrannicide. 

d) The Seminaries: Rome, Douay, Rheims, Valladolid, 
etc. There remains much to be determined regarding: 

i) Attitude of the English Government towards them. 

ii) Life of the Missionaries. 

iii) Effect of their work in England. 


5. GENERAL QUESTIONS: 
a) Number of Catholics at beginning and throughout 
the reign. Important to show the Government’s independ- 
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ence of public opinion in Tudor times; it cannot be said 
to speak for the English people, as is commonly assumed 
by non-Catholics, including Meyer. 

b) The stringency of the penal laws and the vigour of 
their enforcement argue an extensive, if passive, resistance. 
Evidence must be collected from a// sources to show the 
character of Catholic domestic life in England. 

c) In addition to more details about the victims of per- 
secution—confessors as well as martyrs, there is a good 
deal to be said about that melancholy band, the Catholic 
apostates and traitors. Furthermore, about the unhappy 
divisions amongst Catholics and their effects. 

d) The attitude of Catholics towards the Queen; few 
were disloyal, even when she was excommunicated ; many, 
even amongst the martyrs, showed wonderful devotion and 
forbearance; many rightly claimed to be more truly 
patriotic than Elizabeth and her Government. 


In this way, it may be hoped, a definite and true impression 
of what Elizabeth’s reign really meant for this country could 
be created. 

The force of Lady Catherine Ashburnham’s recent book, 
“The Witness of the Martyrs,” is derived from the fact that 
it quotes the actual words of the victims and of their perse- 
cutors, brings, in fact, first-hand contemporary evidence of 
what actually occurred: the views and intentions of the actors 
in the drama: showing, beyond the possibility of dispute, a 
determined effort to destroy the old religion by brutal vio- 
lence, and an equally determined constancy in the profession 
of it by those thus judicially murdered. This illustrates the 
need of exploiting to the full all original sources, and demon- 
strating how their testimonies converge to expose the secular 
falsehood that, beginning from this reign, vitiates almost the 
whole of non-Catholic English history. It is a task, as we 
have said, for co-operative action, and one to be undertaken 
with scrupulous regard to truth, based on first-hand authori- 
ties and as impartial as conscience can make it. We must all 
have prejudices, or pre-judgments; the Catholic knows with 
the certainty of faith that the Catholic Faith is the true one; 
the non-Catholic knows or thinks he knows that it is not; as 
far as pre-conceived notions go, they are alike; .but the 
possession of the truth should never hinder the frank, further 
pursuit of it. 

LEO HICKS. 











HOW SOCIALISM PUTS ITSELF IN 
THE WRONG 


DELIBERATELY bracket Socialism and Communism 
I together as if they meant practically the same, though 

at the present day those who call themselves Socialists 
and Communists respectively are widely opposed in prin- 
ciples, policy and temper. This is because the name 
Socialism has taken a signification so wide as to make it 
utterly indefinite. Ambiguity is cultivated for political 
reasons. Conservatives call all members of the Labour Party 
Socialists because the name is thought to be damaging, and 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald claims a great Tory leader, Disraeli, 
to be a Socialist, because Mr. Macdonald is anxious to rob 
the word of its traditional terrors. 

The ambiguity of the word is no new thing, as may be 
learned from the Preface which Frederick Engels wrote in 
1888 on the reissue of the Communist Manifesto which he 
and Karl Marx had written in 1847. In 1888 Engels, and 
social revolutionaries like him, generally styled themselves 
Socialists. But even in 1847, as Engels said, they could 
call themselves only Communists because “Socialism,” on the 
Continent at least, was a “ respectable” term covering all 
sorts of conservative social reform schemes. The word Com- 
munist was then used to describe those who looked for the 
violent overthrow of Capitalism and its substitution by a state 
of society based on common ownership of the means of pro- 
duction, distribution and exchange. In 1888, however, the 
name Socialist had been dropped by all except those holding 
extreme doctrines and therefore it could be used distinctively 
of them. This is true generally, though even in 1888 the 
Fabian Society was beginning to give Socialism a milder 
meaning. 

A fair working definition of Socialism is that it means the 
abolition of private ownership of land and capital and the 
substitution of some form of common ownership. The defi- 
nition has to be interpreted broadly. A Socialist need not 
insist on nobody having a little private garden or a sewing 
machine, though they be land and capital ; the Socialist might 
allow as much private property under Socialism as Capitalism 
allows public property under the present system. 

The definition we have given does not distinguish between 
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revolutionary and evolutionary Socialists, between State 
Socialists and Guild Socialists; there have been, and are, 
differences between Socialists as to methods of attaining their 
ends and as to the forms of common ownership which are 
to supplant private property. Although the word Communist 
is now used only for those who believe that Socialism cannot 
be achieved except by revolution, yet the Communists must 
be classed a species of Socialist, they were for many decades 
the dominant species, and they may become dominant again, 
for they are the most self-consistent type of Socialist. 

Socialist and Communist ideas and experiments have been 
common throughout all history. The modern Socialism with 
which we are concerned is that which takes the form of a 
working-class revolt against Capitalism. Capitalism opened 
up an era of class conflict in which we are still living, 
and, as it is a conflict that threatens the death of society 
unless appeased, it is very necessary that we should under- 
stand it. 

The history of Socialism and Communism, honestly re- 
corded, is the best means of refuting the theory on which 
they are based—always remembering that by Socialism and 
Communism we mean only the denial of the right of private 
property. Socialists have to their credit the doing of many 
good things in their fight against a false individualism and 
an un-christian Capitalism. In England, at least, Socialism 
has never been the satanic thing it has been elsewhere. The 
most typical English Socialists, Robert Owen, William 
Morris, Keir Hardie were in many respects noble characters 
with some fine ideals. The Fabians, who have made the most 
distinctive English contribution to Socialism, rendered valu- 
able services to social reform. But all the good that Socialists 
have done has been vitiated by their error regarding property. 

There are three stages in the development of modern 
Socialism. The first is the Utopian stage. Socialists like 
Robert Owen thought they could construct model societies 
according to their own ideas. It was only a matter of getting 
volunteers to start with sufficient land and capital. Many of 
them did start and they all failed. It has thus been demon- 
strated by experiment that the Utopian Socialists had er- 
roneous ideas about human nature. 

The discrediting of Utopianism led to the Marxian stage. 
Marxism was called by its author scientific Socialism. The 
adjective is question-begging, but the grounds on which it 
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was claimed are significant. Marx claimed to show as a law 
of social science that the existing system of Capitalism must 
develop into Socialism. It would develop, not as a result of 
appeals to reason and justice and ideals such as the Utopians 
made, but by the law of its own being. The change could not 
come until the time was ripe and it was futile for small groups 
of Utopians to take themselves off the main stream of social 
evolution in attempts to realize their aspirations in side- 
eddies and back-waters. 

The fundamental doctrine of Marx was the doctrine of the 
necessity of such irremediable antagonism of interest between 
capitalist and worker as to lead to an intensifying class con- 
flict culminating in a revolution when the capitalists would 
- be dispossessed. 

Marx believed a system based on private property could 
not be mended. He had no use for social reforms as im- 
provements of the conditions of the workers. He had con- 
vinced himself that the conditions of the workers were bound 
to get worse as a result of the development of Capitalism. He 
advised the workers’ parties to put forward demands for im- 
provements, especially demands that were impossible of 
attainment, only because these would promote class conscious- 
ness and aggravate the class struggle. Marx favoured reforms 
only as wrecking amendments, as the sabotage of Capitalism. 

From 1847, the year of the Communist Manifesto, until 
the twentieth century, the Socialist movements throughout 
the world were predominantly Marxian. There had been 
practically no Socialism in England from Owen’s Utopian 
days until the ’eighties when H. M. Hyndman started a move- 
ment on Marxian lines. But Marxism never made much head- 
way here. The influential Socialism in England was first 
the middle-class Socialism of Mr. Sydney Webb and Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, and, later, the working-class Socialism of Keir 
Hardie and Mr. Ramsay Macdonald. 

The new English Socialism rejected Marx and denied the 
inevitability of revolution, it believed Socialism could be at- 
tained by gradual reforms which would steadily improve the 
conditions of the workers. Foreign Socialists learned a great 
deal from the English. The larger sections of Socialists in 
France, Germany, Belgium and elsewhere have abandoned 
Marx: they repudiate revolution and hope to reach their goal 
by easy stages of social reform. Only in Russia have the 
Majority Socialists been faithful to Marx. 
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Utopian Socialism was discredited by experiments, 
Marxism has been disproved by experience. Capitalism has 
not developed in the way that Marx predicted it must do; it 
is still possible for “diehards” to predict that Marx will prove 
right in the future, but it is over 80 years since Marx pro- 
pounded his theory, and Capitalism seems to be further from 
the supreme crisis now than when he wrote the Communist 
Manifesto. Moreover, the Socialist parties on the Continent 
found they could not make political progress unless they 
championed reasonable social reforms which helped to mend 
Capitalism rather than end it. The Socialists who have re- 
mained faithful to Marx are now so much opposed to the 
prevailing type of Socialism that they have distinguished 
themselves by reverting to the name Communist which Marx 
adopted in the first part of his Socialist career. 

There remains to be considered the non-Marxian, non- 
revolutionary, gradualist, reformist Socialism. Unlike 
Marxism, it has not preached class-war as a principle, but it 
has fomented it as a policy. Denying the right of private 
ownership of land and capital, it has represented rent, interest 
and profit as robbery of the workers. It has not been able to 
talk about fair rents, legitimate interest, or just profit because 
it has regarded all wealth as belonging rightly only to the 
working producers or the community. Its principles have 
justified wholesale confiscation, and though its enlightened 
professors shrink from confiscation because they know it 
would be disastrously inexpedient, their propaganda has 
aroused resentments and appetites and implanted convictions 
among the masses of their followers that clamour for the 
pillage of the propertied classes. 

This is not the only serious trouble that Socialists have 
brought on themselves through adherence to a false principle. 
In proposing to take the conduct of industry from private 
hands they had to propose alternative control and manage- 
ment. They have never succeeded in getting the least 
approach to agreement among themselves except by saying 
that ownership, control and management should rest with the 
State or municipalities. But experience of the State as an 
employer proved so discouraging as to lead to a revolt against 
the State among Socialists themselves. Syndicalism and 
Guild Socialism were movements which had no other meaning 
than reactions from State Socialism. At the present moment 
Socialism has no policy for the control of industry. 
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Every kind of Socialism has been tried and found wanting. 
Whenever Socialists become constructive they do so by 
making terms, contrary to their principles, with private pro- 
perty. The chief effect of Socialism, now as always, is the 
inflammation of class passions, the fomenting of trade- 
disputes, the prolonging and aggravating of suicidal class 
war. The speeches of Socialist front-benchers in the House 
of Commons may be safe and sound, and exceedingly con- 
servative, but the Socialism that matters is the sort that is 
preached in the parks and street corners and Labour clubs 
and in the Socialist press. It is a Socialism incompatible 
with the class co-operation which is the vital need of society. 

It is to the credit of Socialism that it revolted against an 
inhuman individualism, that it emphasized the idea of com- 
munity, put co-operation above competition, and men before 
machines. Yet Socialism was never alone in doing this. 
Leaving aside men of action like William Cobbett—the life 
and soul of the labour movement of his time yet without a 
grain of Socialism in him, who derived inspiration from his 
study of old Catholic England,—we may point out that it was 
precisely those Protestants who were somewhat Catholic in 
their ideas of the Church who saw most clearly the errors 
of economic individualism and who indicated lines of social, 
not socialist, reform. Coleridge and Southey, when young 
University students, had thought of starting a communal 
colony but when their minds matured they became, with 
Wordsworth, “ the spiritual leaders of the new conservatism, 
imbuing it with a sense of righteousness and love of the 
people. They are the fathers of the Tory Democracy and 
Christian social reform.” ! 

According to such a high authority as John Stuart Mill, 
Coleridge was the great seminal mind in the reaction against 
the materialism and individualism of the 18th century. 
Southey, however, paid more particular attention to social 
economy. His principal work in this department bears the 
title, ‘“‘ Sir Thomas More, or Colloquies on the Progress and 
Prospects of Society,” and the book shows how much Southey 
had learned from the social institutions of medizval 
England. 

Though the Oxford Movement was primarily a theological 
movement it had social implications, and its ideal of an 


*M. Beer, History of British Socialism, National Labour Press Edition, Vol. L., 
p. 122. 
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authoritative Church, with functions of education, charity and 
protection, was incompatible with individualism. W. G. 
Ward's, “ Ideal of a Christian Church,” written while he was 
still an Anglican, makes this perfectly plain. Ward describes 
the horrible conditions of all sections of the labouring poor 
in his time, and he says that an ideal Christian Church would 
issue the sternest prohibition, enforced by all spiritual sanc- 
tions, against any of its children engaging in occupations 
where the kind or amount of toil made the leading of a 
Christian life impossible. 

No finer propaganda for social reform was written in the 
nineteenth century than Disraeli’s “Sybil.” Here again, it 
is only necessary to read the book to know that the author got 
his inspiration largely from pre-Reformation England. The 
Tory Democracy of Young England owed its best elements 
to the Oxford Movement, the communication being affected, 
according to Disraeli’s biographer, by Father Faber. 

Even John Stuart Mill, completely destitute of religion as 
he was, could appreciate the ideal of a Church defending 
social justice, for in contrast to the State Church in existence, 
his history had taught him of something earlier and better. 
He wrote: “‘ The Church continued to ‘ rear her mitred front 
in courts and palaces,’ but not as in the days of Hildebrand 
and Becket, as the champion of arts against arms, of the serf 
against the seigneur, peace against war, or spiritual principles 
against the domination of animal force.” * 

The more Catholic section of the Church of England had 
not a monopoly of the social sense. Maurice and Kingsley 
and the other “ Christian Socialists" were Broad Church. 
Lord Shaftesbury was an Evangelical, but in spite of him it 
remains true that Evangelicalism and Individualism, even 
Benthamite Individualism, were very much akin. The Evan- 
gelical idea of the individual being sufficient to himself for 
his religious life corresponded to the conception of society 
as an aggregation and not an organism. Professor Dicey says: 
“The appeal of the Evangelicals to personal religion corre- 
sponds with the appeal of Benthamite Liberals to individual 
energy. Indifference to the authority of the Church is the 
counterpart of indifference to the authoritative teaching or 
guidance of the State and of society.” * 

* See “ The Two Nations,” THz MonTH. Nov. 1917. 


? Essay on Coleridge, in ‘* Dissertations and Discussions.” 
3 Dicey, ‘‘ Law and Opinion in England.” 
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Dicey quotes the Nonconformist divine, Dr. R. W. Dale, 
as saying: 
The Evangelical movement encouraged what is called 
an undenominational temper. It emphasized the vital im- 
portance of the Evangelical creeds, but it regarded almost 
with indifference all forms of Church polity that were 
not in apparent and irreconcilable antagonism to that 
creed. It demanded as the basis of fellowship a common 
religious life and common religious beliefs, but was satis- 
fied with fellowship of an incidental and precarious kind. 
It cared nothing for the idea of the Church as the august 
society of saints. It was the ally of individualism.* 
Economic individualism was unchristian in theory and in- 
human in practice. It was abandoned because it had to be, 
because it was incompatible with the preservation of society. 
But the adoption of social legislation and social action 
in various forms is blundering and often harmful when it is 
only empirical, or forced by selfish class interests and the 
competition between political parties. Social reform in 
present-day Britain tends to become a distribution of doles 
fatal to the industrial life of the country. Chronic and grow- 
ing unemployment, due to our inability to hold our share of 
world trade, is a price we pay for our failure to reconcile social 
and economic needs. This failure itself is due to the want 
of a true and generally accepted basis for our social and 
economic life. Capitalism admits the right of the individual 
to all he can get; Socialism denies the individual the right 
to anything beyond what the State chooses to allow. It is 
true that few people believe in these “isms” when thus un- 
compromisingly stated, but that is because they have no firm 
principles at all. The injustice of the inordinate gains made 
by the capitalists and landlords after the Industrial Revo- 
lution caused the Socialists to deny the moral legitimacy 
of all rent, interest and profit. Socialism stultifies itself by 
this ethical error, for these forms of income cannot be 
eliminated from any advanced economic system; they can, 
at best, only be regulated, but Socialism has no principle of 
regulation. What we want is a modern equivalent to the 
medizval principle of the Just Price, applying it to wages, 
rent, interest and profits. Socialism cannot speak of just 
interest, and Capitalism can only take the results of 
competition to express the rules of economic justice. 


* See Dicey, of cit., p. 399, note. 
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Trade unions, organized to fight the workers’ battle in the 
social war of competition, have been driven by the ruinous- 
ness of industrial strife to enter into conference with em- 
ployers’ organizations and discuss “ industrial peace and co- 
operation.” What basis is there for such peace and co- 
operation? If the relations between Capital and Labour are, 
as Socialism says, essentially those of exploiter and exploited, 
of robber and robbed, peace and co-operation cannot be en- 
during. These industrial peace conferences would seem to 
be no more than the expressions of a mood of industrial war 
weariness. After the General Strike and prolonged coal stop- 
page of 1926 there was a recognition by Capital and Labour 
of their mutual interest in averting such calamities. But 
there is still no code of moral principles which both sides 
accept and to which either can appeal. Every agreement has 
no better basis than expediency and is, therefore, precarious 
and temporary, establishing only a truce instead of peace. 

Britain’s economic problem to-day is chiefly that of getting 
harmonious working between different groups and classes, of 
getting each interest to subordinate itself to the common weal 
instead of using its political and economic power only for 
selfish purposes. The problem is therefore ethical. There 
must be a general agreement on social and economic rights 
and responsibilities. There can be no agreement, no peace, 
on the basis of the theories of Capitalism or of Socialism. Both 
are principles not of co-operation but of conflict, of unre- 
stricted competition and class war. The errors of Socialism 
were produced by way of reaction from the evils of Capita- 
lism. Those evils and many others resulted from the destruc- 
tion of the moral and material power of the Catholic Church 
in the 16th century. Protestant Capitalism and Materialist 
Socialism are going from failure to failure. The best we 
can hope for is that England, searching for some other prin- 
ciple of social life and economic health, may find it in her 
ancient Faith, to which she owes all that she has of Chris- 
tianity, and the best of what she has achieved in liberty 
and civilization. 

H. SOMERVILLE. 
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WHAT WAS SAID IN THE BUS 


T happened in a bus of all places. A bus can usually be 
I regarded as hermetically sealed against anything in the 

nature of a community spirit. We sit in a bus and nod 
our heads, and try to forget that the other nodding heads are 
anything more than the proper decoration for a bus interior. 
As a rule we do not wish to talk, and rarely do we care to 
listen to others talking. 

There are two main exceptions; the late o’night roysterer 
or, it may be, a Saturday afternoon football-fancier bringing 
home floral peace-offerings. He must talk, genial soul that 
he is, and he does. The other exception consists of 
“shoppers,” generally a couple of the more ostentatiously ex- 
pensive, well-bred females who shatter the kindly silence, 
by superimposing upon the public the shouted intimacies of 
their private conversation,—with detailed tangles of elabor- 
ated importance: hotels and cars, and the dear admiral, and 
poor Lady So and So’s operation, and Sylvia’s slimming, and 
Paris, and the delicious Pyramids, and when Dorothy is 
coming out, and how objectionable the Customs people were 
at Dover, and what a blessing it will be to have the Daimler 
back again. . . Apart, therefore, from the cheery, if slightly 
argumentative, “drunk” and the chattering superior female, 
we are usually, as I say, a silent crew on the lower deck of 
the bus. 

But the other day the crew did wake up. It was like this. 
The bus stopped and a weary young woman alighted, solici- 
tously gathering up on her way a young brood of four or five 
obviously very tired children. As the bus plunged forward 
again, the strange thing happened. A conversation, quite 
general and remarkably friendly, started up on the subject 
of our late fellow-traveller. Apart from seasonable and pro- 
fessional interjections of a topographical interest from the 
conductor, all the real speeches came from the women 
present. What emerged from the~ general discussion, the 
views being surprisingly in accord, was first, that it was a 
shame for that young woman to have all those children; 
secondly, that she could only be a very selfish person ; thirdly 
that it was disgusting (the implication being that she herself 
must be wanting in self-control, or else the mere toy of her 
husband) ; and fourthly, that such results were degrading to 
the status of women. 
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These views were put forward “con amore,” with all the 
freedom of speech characteristic of our day. They were 
stated and elaborated, and yet not examined or questioned. 
They were simply self evident to the speakers, calling for 
no proof, needing none. It was a shocking revelation of the 
upside down, or, if you like, of the inside out—a distortion, 
a monstrous view. There could be nothing more casual than 
the coming together of the passengers on a bus. Nothing con- 
nects them but the momentary accident of travel. The por- 
tentous thing about our overheard discussion was the unani- 
mity of a chance group in support of a vicious point of view. 
It was a token of what might happen in any bus or any pub 
or any drawing-room. Here was a microcosm, a little world, 
and its unanimously expressed opinion gave one a mental 
jolt. It showed the danger signal in such a very clear way. 

One of the alarming signs of these times is not the 
existence of vice, for that is of all times; nor its highly- 
coloured attractiveness, for vice must be made attractive so 
that it may have its theoretical appeal—a practical appeal 
it can always have—against the demands of virtue; but the 
positive glorification of the worse, so that it may be made to 
appear the better thing. 

Christian faith and Christian morals were “hard sayings” 
to the world to which Christianity was first preached. When 
adhesion to Christian teaching was refused, the human 
grounds of refusal were the novelty of the doctrines and the 
difficulty of the moral standard exacted. One of the strongest 
credentials of the Catholic Church is her being planted in so 
uncongenial a soil, and her wonderful growth therein, un- 
aided by any appeal to the passions of human nature. As 
Mr. Chesterton indicates in his “ Everlasting Man,” the 
present-day critic may say that the teaching of Christ on 
marriage and sex is too hard for the modern world, but the 
fact remains that to the men and women of Our Lord’s time 
it was still more startling and even more obnoxious. Yet, 
with all its uncomfortable teaching about the necessity for 
sexual morality, for forgiveness of enemies, for temperance, 
for humility, for penance, the religion of Jesus Christ has 
always had an attraction for faller. man, conscious of his 
weakness and longing for self-mastery. It has drawn his 
heart and ruled his life for nigh two thousand years. But 
though the attraction is felt, it may be resisted: in every 
generation there have been examples of the difficulty of re- 
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conciling exalted theory with actual practice. Faith and good 
works form an unstable compound, but, while faith survives, 
evil works are recognized to be sins, the result of a conscious 
preference of self to God, of finite good to the eternal. In 
our day the trouble is that faith has waned to such an extent 
that sin is no longer recognized as evil. Disbelief in the 
Lawgiver has produced oblivion of the Law. Consequently, 
with the consciousness of sin has gone the possibility of 
repentance. It is hard to convert a sinner who looks upon 
evil as good. 

To board our bus again—it would seem that that group of 
“superior” women had really convinced themselves that the 
young mother was a pitiable and not an heroic object, that 
having a family was a disgrace rather than a glory, that a 
state of self-sacrifice entered on for an indefinite number 
of years was in fact the very depth of selfishness. They had 
no doubt that it was somehow rather indecent for man and 
wife to behave as such. These women, so jealous, so con- 
cerned for the dignity of their sex, showed no appreciation of 
what really was brutal and degrading in marital relations. 
They posed as the unselfish ones, the generous, the thoughtful, 
the provident, the dignified, the guardians of a higher, more 
glorious future! Thus, paganism has got such a hold on 
society outside the Church that what is essentially selfish, 
cowardly, cruel, beastly, is represented as kind, courageous, 
considerate and nobly inspired. Living in a moral atmos- 
phere of this kind, hampered by the lack of a family wage, 
miserably and inadequately housed, what wonder that 
Catholics here and there fall in with the practices of their 
surroundings. But the Catholic faith shines like a beacon 
through the mist and mirk of unChristian environment and 
even those who fall recognize their sin. 

But is it fair to expose men and women to such temptation, 
to be told by the specious but vile propaganda of press and 
platform and the stronger seduction of prevalent example 
that virtue in this matter is really vice, that obedience to 
conscience and trust in sacramental grace is folly and im- 
prudence; or finally to allow such material conditions to 
exist as put a premium on what is essentially the same as abor- 
tion and infanticide? Herein lies the real crime of sweated 
labour and the slums which the Christian conscience of this 
nation has, to the growing detriment of the State, tolerated 
for generations. 

JOHN PREEDY. 
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THE OLDEST CROSS IN EUROPE: 
THE GOSFORTH ROOD 


T is strange to think that Wordsworth, with his love for 
old and beautiful things, should have lived nearly all his 
life within easy reach of that unique sermon in stone, Gos- 
forth Cross, and yet evidently have never seen it, or at most 
never given it more than a passing glance. Had hestudied it, 
he must have written a sonnet on it, he could not have failed 
to be deeply interested in this actual proof that “the incessant 
rovers of the northern main” did indeed recognize that 
Gospel truth is potent to allay 
Fierceness and rage; and soon the cruel Dane 
Feels, through the influence of her gentle reign, 
His native superstitions melt away. 
Here, on this amazingly sculptured cross, may still be seen 
pictured both the native superstitions of the Northmen and 
the Gospel truth itself, the one symbolic of the other in this 
masterpiece of missionary tactfulness, carved by some genius 
full of the spirit of St. Paul: ‘“‘ What therefore you worship, 
without knowing it, that I preach to you.” 

But in Wordsworth’s time the cross was still covered with 
lichen and the crust of ages. It was a common amusement 
of the village boys to climb up the shaft. In 1804 John 
Sewell of Silverhow was put in the stocks for climbing up 
the cross and sitting on the top of it on a Sunday morning 
when “ t’ priest " was late for service. The delinquent had 
also affixed a doggerel rhyme on the church door concerning 
the “ drunken priest and wicked people.” We cannot blame 
John for irreverence towards the cross when we learn that 
another cross nearby in the churchyard had been cut down 
to form a sundial within the memory of those then living. 
“Wicked people” seems an apt designation for his fellow 
parishioners. 

It was not till 1881 that the cross was cleaned and its full 
glories revealed. The Cumberland and Westmoreland 
Archeological Society cleaned it and studied it, and with 
fine forethought advised South Kensington to make a plaster 
cast of it. This was done, and hence the details of this extra- 
ordinarily interesting thing may easily be examined, which 
is our justification for this article, for Gosforth, even in these 
days of motor buses, remains something of a pilgrimage. 
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It is situated on the western coast in Cumberland, between 
Seascale and Whitehaven, a tiny out-of-the-world village, 
almost overshadowed by the grim black mountains around 
Wastwater, and reached by a mountainous coast road, seagull- 
haunted. You sympathize with the villagers when they wel- 
come the motor bus as a means of getting to the cinema at 
Egremont. Their marvellous antiquities, needless to say, 
leave them cold. Nor can you wonder. Ancient stones, like 
Ezechiel’s dry bones, need to be clothed upon. 

There is a strange feeling of the cold air of a gloomy 
elder world about the whole place. The shades of the 
Vikings seem still to haunt it. The way leads through rather 
dreary lanes to an oddly grim churchyard. You are in touch 
here with the religion of our Saxon forefathers, back in the 
world of Odin and Thor, of Fenrir the Wolf and the Mid- 
gardsworm, of Loké the Evil One and Baldur the Good. 

The church itself, dedicated to “ Blessed Mary of Gouse- 
ford,” is the sixth church built or rebuilt on that site since 
about 700 A.D. The present church, alas! was so far rebuilt 
in 1789 that “ nearly all marks of antiquity were effaced.” 
Much else has likewise been effaced. There are the remains 
of two or three broken crosses, bits of carven stone, two 
wonderful “hogbacks” or coped tombs which had been buried 
to form the foundations of the north-east and north-west 
corners of the Norman nave, and part of the shaft of a mar- 
vellously sculptured cross which had been laid down as a 
step to the sundial formed by the shaft of yet another mu- 
tilated cross. Amidst all this appalling vandalism it is truly 
astonishing that the Great Cross itself should have survived 
uninjured for possibly 1,200 years. Every cross in the neigh- 
bourhood, except that at Irton, has been more or less seriously 
damaged, and has lost its cross-head. 

Gosforth Cross is a slender tapering monolith of red sand- 
stone, 143 feet high, set in a rectangular socket of three 
steps, a foot high. The lower part of the shaft is round 
and represents the trunk of a tree, then come carved branches 
twined around the stem, and thence the four sides are squared 
off and richly ornamented with intricate carvings. The head 
is a Greek cross with a glory. Each arm of the cross bears 
the Irish Symbol of the Holy Trinity, the Triquetra. 

How is it that a cross so tall and slender should have es- 
caped destruction when most other Christian monuments have 
been defaced on this wild coast, the scene of successive in- 
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vasions by pagan Northmen? The answer appears to be in 
its unique sculpture. All four sides are carved with scenes 
in Norse mythology, which yet may be interpreted as Chris- 
tian symbols. The heathen would see pictures from a well- 
loved tale, and even in the cross-head, the solar cross, the 
sign of Frey. The Christian would see the mysteries of his 
holy religion. When the cross was cleaned of lichen it was 
noticed that it had been cared for in a bygone age, holes 
which might have held moisture had been filled up with some 
hard substance, and the cross-shaft had been set fast in the 
socket by means of melted lead. 

Professor Stephens, of Copenhagen, an authority on 
northern mythology, studied the cross carefully and inter- 
preted the sculptures. He considered it “ the most elegant 
olden rood in Europe.” He held that it is “ of the most 
ancient Kelto-Anglic type known to us, pointing back to the 
great Kelto-Northumbrian missions of the sixth and seventh 
centuries.”” He observes that it ‘ openly handles the true 
faith in a light and interpretation taken from that olden creed 
which it came to supplant,” and thinks that “this could 
only have been possible in the early contact of small Christian 
missions with the mass of paganism. The quicker Chris- 
tianity spread, and the deeper down its roots struck, the less 
could bishops and clergy permit the use of symbols and pic- 
tures so ‘ shockingly’ and openly heathen on solemn public 
Christian monuments. Our oldest British records contain 
severe enactments and warnings, by synods and laws and 
otherwise, against pagan reminiscences, most of them trifling 
and harmless compared with this pillar. The latest terminus, 
we can give for the date is the eighth century. It is far more 
likely to be the seventh. In a word, the lower down we bring 
it, the greater is the impossibility that it could have been 
carved at all.” 

Professor Stephens put the date at about 680 A.D. Others 
suggest the tenth or the twelfth century, because the mytho- 
logical scenes are described in the Edda, a collection of 
poems written by Icelandic bards between the ninth and 
twelfth centuries. These poems, however, described mytlis of 
great antiquity. If the cross were erected in the seventh 
century, it probably escaped destruction in the invasions of 
the ninth and tenth centuries just because the heathen North- 
men recognized the gods of their pantheon and loved the 
verse which enshrined the deeds of their mythical heroes. 
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Some again hold that the cross was erected by these very in- 
vaders, after they in turn became Christians ; others say, “The 
Vikings erected nothing, their business was destruction, and 
before the eleventh and twelfth centuries the religion of Thor 
and Odin was dead and buried.” 

A Protestant writer points out that the cross was probably 
spared by pagans because they reverenced the symbols of 
their religion upon it, and adds, “ still stranger is it that so 
slender a shaft should have retained its cross-head in Puritan 
times.” The heathen respected their old religion but the 
Puritan showed no reverence for the Sign of Redemption. 
Within a few miles of Gosforth are the broken remains of 
six lovely crosses. Doubtless the local reverence for this 
cross—half pagan, perhaps, and half Christian—was too 
strong to allow sacrilegious hands to touch it even in the most 
evil days. Old racial superstitions linger long in country 
places. A rector of Gosforth, writing in 1896, says: “ It is 
not many years since it was customary in this our parish of 
Gosforth to get up early on Whit Sunday morning and go 
out to meet the sunrise, a belief being prevalent that the 
wish or prayer uttered when the observer first caught sight 
of the sun would most certainly be granted. What is this but 
a relic of the worship of Baldur the sun-god?” The present 
writer, in the Year of Grace 1929, met a curious example 
of what appears to be an equally ancient superstition. An 
old woman of eighty had a withered bunch of mistletoe 
hanging from her cottage rafter in mid-November. When 
asked why she said: “ My old mother always told me that as 
long as you keep mistletoe in the house you will never want 
for bread, and I never have.” This in a Suffolk village 
whence motor buses run to London several times a day, and 
the speaker one who was about to enter a Church of England 
Almshouse. We know how wisely the Church has always 
dealt with old beliefs and customs, transforming rather than 
uprooting—sublimating, in modern phraseology—and may not 
the very tenacity of these superstitions indicate that they are 
in reality tattered fragments of the original revelation of 
Divine Truth to mankind? 

A brief outline of Norse mythology will be of interest be- 
fore we consider the carvings on the cross. The first of the 
gods is Odin the All-father, then comes Thor the Thunderer, 
Baldur the Good, with Hodur his blind brother, Tyr the 
Sword-god, Vidar the Strong and Silent, Heimdall the 
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Sentinel who guards the rainbow bridge Bifrost which reaches 
from Midgard (earth) to Asgard (heaven). The earth was 
a flat round formed by the gods from the body of the giant 
Ymir. It was upheld by the ash Yggdrasil, whose stem passed 
through the centre of the earth, the boughs bearing up the 
ocean and the icebergs. It had three roots wide apart, one 
going down to the primordial abyss where is Mimir’s Well, 
the fount of Wisdom, the second went down to Niflheim 
(hell), and was gnawed by the serpent Nidhogg (disease) ; 
the third root was in heaven, and under it was the holy Urdar 
fount. Four harts ran among the branches of Yggdrasil and 
bit the buds. It was Odin’s tree, its wood was the most noble 
of woods and was used for the shaft of the spear and javelin 
and for the oar and the mast. 

Loké the evil one had three offspring by the witch 
Angurbodi (anguish-boding), these were Fenrir the wolf (an- 
nihilation), Jormungand the Midgard serpent (the devourer), 
and Hela (death), half corpse, half queen. Odin cast the 
serpent into the sea, but he lived still and will remain there 
encircling the world, with his tail growing down his throat, 
until Ragnarok (the end of the world) shall come. Hela 
was ordered to descend to Niflheim. Her abode is Helheim 
and she claims all who die of sickness or oldage. Fenrir was 
commanded to follow Odin to Asgard, where he grew larger 
and fiercer every day. The gods would not soil their holy 
peacestead by slaying him and no chain could bind him. 
Only Tyr dare feed him. Odin asked the dwarfs who lived 
in the centre of the earth to forge a chain; this proved un- 
breakable. It was made of six things, “ the noise made by 
the footfall of cats, the beards of women, the roots of stones, 
the sinews of bears, the breath of fish and the spittle of 
birds.” Fenrir allowed himself to be bound with this on con- 
dition that one of the gods put his hand into his mouth. Tyr 
did so and lost his hand. But Fenrir was safely bound. 
Then Thor gagged the wolf with his sword. 

Baldur the Beautiful, the White Sun-god, was the fairest 
of the sons of Odin. His wife was a beautiful and virtuous 
mortal, named Nanna. Baldur dreamt that he was slain by 
a mortal weapon, therefore Nanna was sent to summon all 
things in earth and air to Valhalla to swear that they would 
not injure Baldur. All came and swore willingly, except the 
mistletoe which Locké, in the form of a crow, had hidden. It 
was now a favourite pastime of the gods to try their weapons 
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on Baldur, he being invulnerable. The holly bush against 
which he leaned while they hurled their weapons became 
immortal by his virtue. Loké made a javelin of mistletoe and 
asked the blind god Hodur to try his strength also, offering 
to guide his hand. Baldur was struck to the heart and fell 
lifeless, his blood staining the holly berries. Henceforth 
the mistletoe bore tears for berries. Hela claimed Baldur 
(as he was not slain in battle) unless everything should weep 
for him. Nanna was sent throughout the world seeking the 
help of all things, bearing a branch of mistletoe in her hand. 
Everything wept, except one little flower, hidden by Loké, 
in the form of an old hag. The little white flower, under his 
skirt, cried “‘ Forget-me-not,” and turned blue for sorrow. 
A compromise was made with Hela, by which Baldur spent 
half the year in Helheim and half on earth. (Norse sym- 
bolism for winter and summer. ) 

Loké was punished by being bound to three pointed rocks, 
with a venomous serpent suspended over his face whose fangs 
dropped poison. Here he lies until Ragnarok shall come. 
His faithful wife Sigun attends him, holding a cup to catch 
the venom. He writhes in agony when she turns aside to 
empty the cup, and this causes earthquakes. Before Rag- 
narok there will be three years without a summer. Then the 
sun and moon will be swallowed by the wolves Skoll and 
Hati. Fenrir and Garm the hell-dog will break loose and 
come up to prey on the living. Heimdall stands on Bifrost to 
guard Valhalla, blowing on his horn. Odin mounts his horse 
Sleipnir and rides down to Mimir’s Well to consult Mimir. 
Jormungand makes for land. There is flood and earthquake 
and a terrible battle with the monsters and almost all the 
gods are slain. Vidar avenges Odin by killing Fenrir. He 
places his heavy boot on the wolf’s lower jaw and wrenches 
back his upper jaw. A new earth arises on the ruins of the 
old, on which is a city built of precious stones and a hall 
glittering with gold. Here come gods and men to be ruled 
by “ the Mighty One ” (not one of the old gods, but) 

The powerful from above 
Who rules over all. 

These were the ideas in the minds of those who carved 
Gosforth Cross and in the minds of succeeding pagan in- 
vaders. The wolf and the serpent both personify evil, 
malignant force, destruction, hence Fenrir and Garm and 
Jormungand alike have a wolf’s head and a serpent’s body. 
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On three sides, just below the cross-head, this wolf-headed 
monster impotently attacks the Holy Sign. 

The Cross itself is, to the pagan, Yggdrasil, to the Chris- 
tian the Rod of Jesse and the Tree of Life. On the east side, 
directly above the carved branches on the tree-bole, is a 
knotted serpent with two wolves’ heads. This to the Christian 
is the devil, to the pagan Jormungand. Above this, in the 
centre of the panel, is a Crucifixion. The figure of Christ 
is clothed and standing free. Blood flows from the right 
side. Below is Longinus with his spear and the Magdalen 
with her alabastron and abundant hair falling down her 
back. This to the pagan would represent the death of 
Baldur, the figure with the spear would be Hodur, the 
female figure, Nanna with a branch of mistletoe. Above this 
is the vertebrae of a headless serpent—evil destroyed,—and 
above again a serpent with a wolf’s head. An armed man, 
leaning back on his planted spear to get purchase, has one 
foot on the beast’s lower jaw and one arm wrenching at its 
upper jaw. It is Vidar overcoming Fenrir at Ragnarok, or 
Christ victorious over Death and Hell. The plaited serpent 
body has a head at its other end, attacking the cross above it. 

On the south side, beginning at the bottom, there is first a 
circular grotesque, which remains uninterpreted, then an 
armed horseman, next a tangle of twisted serpents with a 
dog or wolf rushing upwards, then a hart, then the vertebrae 
of a serpent with a gagged wolf’s head, and above that 
another serpent attacking the cross. To the pagan the armed 
horseman would be Odin riding back from the lower world 
before the battle of Ragnarok, the wolf-dog would be Garm 
rushing up to attack his prey, the serpent Jormungand writh- 
ing up from the sea, the hart one of those who fed on the 
branches of Yggdrasil, the wolf-serpent, Fenrir gagged by 
Thor. The Christian would see “heaven opened, and behold 
a white horse, and he that sat upon him was called Faithful 
and True, and with justice doth he judge and fight.” The 
hart treading on serpents was a favourite Christian symbol of 
Christ triumphing over evil, and the gagged swinish wolf- 
head signified the same. 

The west side is very elaborate and definitely pagan. First 
comes a circular sculpture representing the punishment of 
Loké. It shows a bound figure writhing beneath a down- 
dropping serpent, and Sigun emptying the cup. Above this 
is a figure on horseback upside down, it is Odin riding down 
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to Mimir’s Well. Above this Heimdall stands on Bifrost 
with his Gjallar horn in his hand, keeping back Fenrir and 
Garm. At the top, the “old serpent” still vainly attacks 
the cross. The Christian would see in the Warder of Asgard 
a type of Christ keeping His flock, and in the falling horse- 
man the overthrow of death. 

If the west side is almost purely pagan, so the north side is 
very definitely Christian. Here the se-pent no longer attacks 
the cross. Beginning at the top, a vertebraed, wolf-headed 
dragon with half-folded wings is falling rapidly downwards. 
‘* And there was a great battle in heaven, Michael and his 
angels fought with the dragon . . . and that great dragon 
was cast out.” Below this is the spear-armed King of Kings 
upon his war-horse, a figure which is very like an illustration 
in the Book of Kells, and below this again a horseman upside 
down: Death on his pale horse hurled to destruction, which is 
represented by the endless coil below. 

The vigour of these carvings is most extraordinary, every 
line has power. The same thing is noticeable in the remark- 
able fragment discovered in the churchyard. Fortunately 
the carving was face downward. It had been roughly hacked 
to form a stone step, but still it forms a complete “ sermon 
in stone.”” In the upper half is shown a lamb treading on a 
serpent, below is depicted Thor’s fruitless fishing for the 
Midgardsworm. There is a boat with a short mast, on top 
of which is a “ crow’s nest.” To the left is Thor, holding his 
hammer in one hand and a line baited with an ox’s head in the 
other. Large fish are surrounding the bait. The line has just 
been cut by the giant Ymir, who is on the right of the boat 
with his uplifted axe in his hand. When Thor drew up the 
serpent Jormungand the giant was so terrified at the sight 
of its ugliness that he cut the line and the Midgard Worm 
escaped. It is the oldest stone picture of the Norseman’s 
boat which has come down to us. 

The fragment thus preached: “ Thor could not destroy 
Jormungand, but Christ could and did destroy ‘the old 
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serpent ’. 


All the old gods are dead, 
All the wild warlocks fled, 
But the White Christ lives and reigns. 
A definite paganism is an easier thing to deal with than the 
slippery formless monster of to-day, but this ancient cross 
inspires us to take heart of grace. 


J. F. SMITH. 














THE MALINES CONVERSATIONS 
REPORT 


E are sincerely grateful to Lord Halifax for having, 
\ X ] at long last, given us the full and official record of 
what passed at Malines, in the Report of 300 pages 
published by Philip Allen and Co. on February 17th. The 
venerable Editor of the Report, in a brief preface, alludes 
twice to ‘‘ attempts to discredit the Conversations,”” and says 
that an additional motive of publication “ is that justice may 
be done to the Abbé Portal’s work and to Cardinal Mercier’s 
wishes and intentions, so that it may be impossible to misin- 
terpret and misrepresent them, as has been attempted in 
authoritative quarters.” 

Certainly the present publication will show how false were 
the insinuations which were freely circulated, that Cardinal 
Mercier held views about the character of the Papal pre- 
rogatives different from those of English Catholic theolo- 
gians, and that the continental ecclesiastics at Malines were 
propounding an esoteric, less ultramontane, interpretation of 
the principles of Catholic unity, and one more easily accept- 
able to Anglicans, than that taught in England. 

It will be seen from a study of the Report that our conti- 
nental co-religionists were, throughout the meetings, ortho- 
dox, loyal, and completely intransigeant and uncompromising 
in the matter of the dogmatic requirements for union with 
the Catholic Church. That this would be the case, we have 
always asserted, for we never felt the slightest doubt about 
the loyalty and orthodoxy of the Catholics who participated 
in the ‘“‘Conversations,” however much we may have doubted 
their knowledge of Anglican conditions or English history. 
It is true that in this journal exception was taken to certain 
loose and inaccurate statements made by the Abbé Portal 
concerning the status of the Church of England, but, except in 
one anonymous paper, there is small trace of them here. 

We especially welcome the Report as enabling us to prove, 
what we have constantly affirmed @ friori, but what the com- 
pact of silence agreed upon by the participants made it up 
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to the present impossible to establish by documentary 

evidence—the identity of Catholic belief here and abroad. 
The “ misinterpretations ” and “ misrepresentations "’ were 

not on the side of Catholic critics of the “‘Conversations.” 

. Ina letter to the writer of this article, subsequently pub- 

lished in the Church Times, Lord Halifax said: 


You make it patent by your own letters that you are in- 
fluenced by the fear that the Conversations at Malines, 
instead of facilitating individual conversions, may pro- 
mote the corporate reunion of the Church of England 
with the Holy See. 


Fear of “ corporate reunion ” is a phobia from which every 
sane man who lives in England and sees the Anglican Church 
at close quarters, is necessarily immune. We regard the idea 
of a corporate submission of the Church of England as the 
happy dream of an optimist who refuses to face facts. The 
dream would do no harm to anybody, were it not that the in- 
sidious and harmful story was circulated that Malines was 
realizing the impossible, and that individual converts had 
better wait for the group movement and take advantage of 
the easier terms that were, so it was supposed, being offered 
at Malines to such corporate secession; for, if there were any 
real likelihood of a “minimized” doctrine of the Papacy being 
re-stated and jof Anglicanism becoming a Uniat Church, it 
might conceivably be wise policy to wait and to work for that 
consummation. The notion is, of course, wholly chimerical, 
yet, although responsibility for its spread cannot justly be 
charged to Lord Halifax and the other participants in the 
“* Conversations,” still the fact of their secrecy certainly gave 
rise to these misleading and mischievous rumours. How 
utterly misleading they were is at last demonstrated, and it 
is to be hoped that the idea of waiting “ till we all go over 
together ” will finally be banished from the minds of those 
who, by God’s grace, have come to believe in the necessity of 
being in communion with the Pope. 

Turning now in detail to a consideration of the volume. 

After the short introductory preface by the Editor, Lord 
Halifax, the brief minutes of each session, signed, after ap- 
proval of the members, by the secretaries, the Abbé Portal 
and Dr. Frere, occupy the first 50 pages. The remaining 
250 pages contain the various papers read by the theologians 
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on either side, with a supplementary document, viz., the text 
of the “Lambeth Appeal,” which was apparently read and dis- 
cussed in view of its expression of the readiness of the English 
bishops to do what is regarded as necessary to regularize 
their Orders, in case the other conditions for “reunion” were 
present. One paper, by Bishop Gore, is omitted from the Re- 
port, which otherwise appears to be a complete record. Thus 
we have memoranda by Lord Halifax, a paper by the Dean of 
Wells, Dr. Armitage Robinson, on the New Testament testi- 
mony to St. Peter’s position, with a reply by Mgr. Batiffol. 
Dr. Kidd's discussion of the interpretation of the Petrine texts 
by the Fathers of the Church up to A.D. 461 is the next paper, 
followed by a reply by Mgr. Batiffol from the Catholic side. 
Dr. Kidd also contributes a paper on the repudiation of the 
Papal authority by the English reformers, to which apparently 
no answer was given. Mgr. Van Roey, now Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Malines, writes on the Episcopate and the Papacy 
and their relations to each other as laid down in theology. 
M. l’Abbé Hemmer’s important historical essay on the same 
topic occupies 50 pages of the Report. 

It will be obvious how useful to students will be this col- 
lection of papers by scholars of the highest reputation in 
their respective Churches. The ordinary reader may find 
this part of the Report beyond his scope as too technical and 
detailed, and may be inclined to pass on to the “ Annexe 
XIII.” which prints a paper of anonymous authorship, en- 
titled ‘‘ The Anglican Church United, not Absorbed,” which 
was read by Cardinal Mercier and which has received a cer- 
tain amount of notoriety through an incident in the late ses- 
sions of the “Church Assembly.” There, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury was said by Canon Douglas to have been 
subjected to “ the supreme insult ” of having been offered at 
the Malines Conversations, a Cardinal’s hat from Rome, and 
a Patriarchal throne, in the event of “ corporate reunion ” 
being achieved! The Daily Express suggested that the paper 
was written by “a high personage.” at the Vatican. Asa 
matter of fact, the author, having suggested that in the event 
of “ corporate reunion ” the Archbishop of Canterbury should 
be made a Cardinal Patriarch with patriarchal jurisdiction, 
that the existing Catholic bishoprics should be suppressed, 
that an English Liturgy be used, and English Canon Law 
allowing a married clergy should be in force,—puts the ques- 
tion: ‘“‘ What would Rome think of this proposal?”, and re- 
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plies: ‘‘ Nothing enables us to foresee wiat would be the 
answer.”’ There is nothing to suggest that this anonymous 
paper was inspired by a “ high personage at the Vatican,” 
and everything to lead us to the conclusion that Rome was not 
even cognizant that the suggestion was to be put forward at 
Malines. 

There are several passages in this document which indicate 
that the author looked upon Anglicanism as in a real 
canonical sense a “Church.” In one place we are left doubtful 
whether the reference is to the pre-Reformation or post- 
Reformation English Church. Ina point of such importance 
it would have been better had it been made clear that the 
words do zot imply the continuity of the present Elizabethan 
Established Church with the Marian Catholic Church which 
it dispossessed. Having given a brief history of the Church up 
to the breach with Rome, the writer continues (italics ours) : 

“ Eglise fortement unifiée et organisée sous l’autorité patri- 
archale trés effective de l’archéveque de Canterbéry: /’Eglise 
anglicane est une realité historique et catholique qui constitue 
un tout homogéne: e//e ne peut étre absorbée et fusionée sans 
perdre le caractére propre de toute son histoire. Et d’autre 
part, cette Eglise est fortement rattachée depuis ses origines 
au siége de Pierre” (p. 249). 

We should have preferred to read: “ L'Eglise en Angle- 
terre é¢ait une réalité historique et catholique.” 

The following words, “ elle ne peut étre absorbée,” 
might seem to suggest that the pre-Reformation Church and 
the “Church,” which under Elizabeth took its place and pre- 
tended to carry on its functions, were the same body. 

Turning to the actual minutes, which are very brief and in 
no sense a procés-verbal, we see how the most perfect friend- 
liness and charity was preserved in the presence of the widest 
and most fundamental dogmatic differences. No progress to- 
wards an acceptance of the essential doctrine regarding the 
Papal Supremacy and Infallibility was made in the course of 
the discussions, and the Report fully justifies the conclusion of 
Dr. Gore, expressed on his return from Malines, that “ he 
could see no way over the enormous dogmatic obstacles which 
Rome has interposed between us and them (Church Times, 
Nov. 14th, 1924). As the obstacles were dogmatic and 
as no compromise or concession is possible in the matter 
of the Church’s Catholic Faith, the only way of overcoming 
the obstacles is by the acceptance of the dogmas: and this, 
VOL. CLV. Q 
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the Anglicans at Malines, though they were representative of 
the highest “‘ Anglo-Catholic ” group, were unable to do. 

In the first session, held on December 6, 1921, at the open- 
ing of the Conference, Lord Halifax drew attention to the 
words of the “ Appeal to all Christian People” issued by 
the bishops from Lambeth in 1920, which seemed to express 
a readiness to accept re-ordination, “ terms of union having 
been otherwise satisfactorily adjusted’; though, “ in so act- 
ing, no one of us could possibly be taken to repudiate his past 
ministry.” 

In a subsequent session, Dr. Frere noted that the Anglican 
bishops in this offer were chiefly regarding the matter of re- 
union with Nonconformists, but the Dean of Wells added that 
the offer, being expressed in general terms, seemed to impose 
the duty of accepting what Rome should judge necessary to 
regularize the Orders of Anglicans. Lord Halifax’s sugges- 
tion that the “tradition of instruments,” without the im- 
position of hands, should suffice, was very properly negatived, 
as an essential part of re-ordination would then be lacking. 
Mgr. Van Roey is said (p. 32) to have indicated that “la 
rectification admise par la Conference de Lambeth pourrait 
se faire par l’imposition des mains sous condition, d’abord 
pour l’archevéque de Canterbery par le Pape lui-méme ou par 
son légat, et ensuite, par l’archevéque pour ses suffragants.” 

This would be a very extraordinary concession and one 
which it is difficult to regard as probable, in view of the abso- 
lute condemnation of Anglican Orders by Pope Leo XIII. 
The Dean of Wells expressed the wish that the question of 
Orders should be reopened “ parceque, dit il, l’Eglise-mére 
a été injuste a l’égard de sa fille et qu’il serait important de 
trouver le moyen de faire une certaine réparation de cette 
injustice, afin que ‘la rectification’ fit acceptée plus facile- 
ment” (p. 33). The comment, if any, made on this state- 
ment is not recorded in the minutes, but the assumption of a 
similar status between the two Churches will be noted. 

It will be remembered that some ‘Anglican bishops have 
repudiated the Lambeth Conference’s statement, or rather an 
interpretation of it which would involve the acceptance by 
Anglican clergy of re-ordination by Rome. 

Bishop Headlam, of Gloucester, who presided at the last 
Anglican Church Congress, has said forcibly: ‘““We Anglican 
clergy would not accept any form of re-ordination for the 
sake of reunion with the Eastern Church or the Church of 
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Rome, and we have no right to ask it of others”; and again: 
“We certainly have no intention of uniting with the Church 
of Rome, unless Rome recognizes our Orders.” 

These words express what is a very general attitude of 
Anglican clergymen, but the existence of these views among 
the majority does not appear to have been noted at Malines. 

However, the whole matter of “rectification” of Anglican 
Orders is of secondary importance to the previous essential 
condition for unity—agreement in the Catholic Faith in its 
entirety. How far the Anglican group were removed from 
this position is seen in the refusal to admit a real universal 
jurisdiction of Peter’s Successor over the whole Church,—the 
extreme limit of concession being the acceptance of the view 
that the Pope had a “ spiritual responsibility,” not including 
jurisdiction and authority. We are also told (p. 12): “ Les 
anglicans font remarquer qu’ils n’admettent pas le Concile 
de Trent ni le Concile du Vatican comme cecuméniques.” 

The alleged agreement on Eucharistic doctrine is, at best, 
the belief in the Real Presence and Sacrifice of the Mass 
by extreme “ Anglo-Catholics.” That the “ Anglo-Catholic ”’ 
party appear to accept the Catholic doctrine with regard to 
the Blessed Sacrament does not advance the cause of a “‘cor- 
porate union” of the Anglican Church, as that Church has 
made it clear in all its corporate utterances and action that, 
at best, it is merely permissible for an Anglican to hold this 
doctrine, while it is equally permissible to deny it. 

The claim made by the Anglican archbishops in their reply 
to Pope Leo’s Bull, that the Established Church does offer 
a Eucharistic Sacrifice, was brought up at Malines and the 
passage from the reply is printed in the Report, but it was 
not pointed out that what the archbishops claim to offer is 
merely the alms and prayers and persons of the congregation 
and the unxconsecrated bread and wine. It is quite possible 
that the French and Belgian theologians failed to notice this 
fact. The Bishop of Liverpool, in the Upper House debate 
on the Prayer Book, emphasized the truth that the offering of 
the Consecrated elements had been deliberately cut out by 
the Reformers and never restored, and he criticized the new 
Communion Office for the introduction of prayers of oblation 
ajter the consecration, and the re-introduction of a kind of 
Sacrifice which had been rejected in the Book of Common 
Prayer of 1559 and 1662. Thus the archbishops’ claim to 
have a Eucharistic Sacrifice is of no avail. The 39 Articles 
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were represented as not constituting any serious obstacle to 
doctrinal unity, and it was asserted that they could be so in- 
terpreted as to be in agreement with the decisions of the 
Council of Trent. It was further noted that their force as 
doctrinal formularies was no longer worth considering, in 
view of the amended form of assent required from the clergy. 

The Dean of Wells, however, denied that the Articles were 
entirely susceptible of a Catholic sense, in spite of which the 
minutes add: “ Pour ces motifs, les anglicans sont portés 
a croire que ces articles ne présenterait, en fait, aucun obstacle 
a un veritable rapprochement.” 

It will be seen, then, that the position taken by the Angli- 
can representatives at Malines with regard to the Articles was 
that expressed by the “ Anglo-Catholics ” in their “ Declara- 
tion of Faith” offered to the Orthodox patriarchs: “* We ac- 
count the 39 Articles of Religion as a document of secondary 
importance, concerned with local controversies of the 16th 
century and to be interpreted in accordance with the Faith 
of the Universal Church, of which the English Church is but 
a part.” This is obviously not an opinion generally accepted 
by the members of the Church of England. 

There is not a line in the three hundred pages of the Report 
which indicates that the Anglicans present at Malines recog- 
nized the existence of the large and influential Modernist and 
Protestant Evangelical parties in the Established Church. We 
fear that Belgians and Frenchmen who read the book will 
get a very misleading idea of the nature of present-day Angli- 
canism because of the omission we have noted above. Only 
the views of the extreme “Anglo-Catholic” party were voiced 
at Malines, and even the alleged points of agreement bristle 
with ambiguities which only those who live in England in 
close contact with the Established Church are likely to detect. 

Our general conclusion then must be one of grateful ac- 
knowledgment of the service done towards the clearing up of 
misrepresentations and misunderstandings to which the mys- 
tery surrounding the Malines Conversations gave occasion in 
certain quarters. What is now clear is that, firstly, the “ Con- 
versations " were in no sense negociations between delegated 
representatives of the Catholic Church and Church of Eng- 
land, but merely exploratory discussions conducted in a 
friendly atmosphere between a few extreme “ Anglo- 
Catholics" and some continental Catholic theologians. 
Secondly, these “Conversations” revealed, what we who live 
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in England never doubted, the existence of fundamental 
divergencies of belief and of insurmountable obstacles to 
unity between, not only the comprehensive Anglican Church 
and Rome but also between extreme ‘“Anglo-Catholics” and 
the Catholic Church. Thirdly, the disciplinary concessions 
involving the privileges accorded to Uniat Churches, and the 
specially elevated position of the English Primate, always 
presupposed the sincere acceptance by Anglicans of the entire 
Catholic Faith and the absolute re-ordination of the Anglican 
ministers. These concessions, therefore, in spite of the 
prominence given to them in the press, were of no practical 
interest, because there was seen to be no approach to the 
essential conditions on which they depended being realized. 

It is worth while quoting here the words in which Arch- 
bishop Davidson described the nature and aims of the meet- 
ings at Malines: 


There have been no negociations whatever. They were 
private conversations about our respective history and 
doctrines and nothing more. Were we in this matter to 
reach at some future time a stage in which the word 
‘ negociations ” would be appropriate, I should certainly 
feel it to be essential that those who would be going out 
as in some sense delegates or representatives of the 
Church of England should be men who represent the dif- 
ferent points of view which have a legitimate place in the 
Church of England. 


One is inclined to wonder whether Lord Halifax’s “ point 
of view,” his theological outlook, has really a legitimate 
place in that Church. Those who profess to accept the Papal 
Supremacy and Infallibility, but think it right to remain in 
the Anglican Church, working for a “corporate reunion,” may 
well ponder the clear call to individual submission to the 
Pope involved in the Canon of the Vatican Council which 
States: 


If anyone, therefore, should say that the Roman Pontiff 
has only the office of oversight and guidance, but not a 
full and supreme power of jurisdiction over the Church 
universal, as well in matters pertaining to faith and 
morals as in those which concern the discipline and 
government of the Church spread throughout the world ; 
or that he has only a preponderance and not the entire 
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fullness of this supreme power; or that this supremacy of 
his is not ordinary and immediate, whether over each and 
every Church or over both pastors and faithful, all and 
sundry: let him be anathema.' 


The authority of the Pope, then, is over each individual 
directly, and no waiting for a general acceptance by arch- 
bishops, bishops or clergy of the Anglican Church of the 
Pope’s authority is a valid excuse on the part of any indi- 
vidual, otherwise convinced of the truth of the Papal claims, 
for remaining out of communion with the Successor of 
St. Peter. 

Individual conversions, therefore, are the practical and im- 
mediate duty imposed by God on all who have come to see, by 
His grace, that to be in the Catholic Church of Christ one 
must rest on Peter, the foundation-stone on which Christ 
built His Church. 

F. WOODLOCK. 


* Denzinger (1928), 1831. 
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MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
CATHOLICS AND THE PEACE MOVEMENT. 


T is for the widely-dispersed Catholic Church, teaching clear 

and definite morality and commanding everywhere the con- 
scientious obedience of her children, to give force, persistence 
and success to the Peace Movement. That means, as the Popes 
have often declared, the substitution of arbitration for war in the 
settlement of international disputes, the extension, in other words, 
of the reign of law, with its public sanctions, from each individual 
national community to the world at large. It is the natural evo- 
lutionary goal of the civilizing process which Christianity started, 
and the Christian should pursue it with as much zeal and energy 
as he strives to promote order and discipline in the society to 
which he belongs. No national interests are deserving of support 
which impede this desirable object. Just as individual liberty 
and self-interest are rightly sacrificed to the common prosperity, 
within the limits of God’s law, so the welfare of the whole world- 
community may justly demand from each nation the sacrifice of 
a measure of its independence, the foregoing of some personal 
interest which would, if pursued without check, injure the com- 
mon good. This is Christian teaching, but we fear that it is not 
recognized or taught with the clearness and force that is necess- 
ary. Catholics have frequently denied their birthright and nar- 
rowed the scope of their profession by adhering to a narrow 
nationalism, founded on racial pride and wholly alien to the 
spirit of the Gospel. It is not because the Church authorities 
have been silent. Pope after Pope has declaimed against modern 
war as brutal, foolish, anachronistic. Catholic theologians have 
made the conditions, the simultaneous existence of which may be 
held to justify armed conflict, so numerous and so explicit that it 
is well-nigh impossible to find them all verified at the same time. 
The doctrine which should shape Catholic thought in this matter 
is plain and accessible: therefore, we repeat, it is for Catholics 
everywhere, guided by their faith, to form the centre and the 
strength of the modern movement for abolishing war. 

About a year ago we reviewed in detail a book by a German 
Dominican which put the Catholic attitude towards war with ad- 


* Not the least by the fervour and frequency of their prayers, for only God can 
establish peace. The Christian Organizations Committee of the League of Nations 
Union has published a list of **S tions for Intercession for the League of 
Nations,” for each month of 1930, indicating the incidence of various important dis- 
cussions and decisions. (6d. a dozen post free.) 
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mirable force and directness.1 Now we have before us a treatise * 
by an eminent Italian statesman, Don Luigi Sturzo, which deals 
with the subject with equal thoroughness from a more philo- 
sophical standpoint. It appeared several months ago but its 
subject and treatment called for consideration. Don Luigi's 
thesis is precisely that the “ International Community” is in 
process of formation, and that, as it slowly emerges into ordered 
consistency, the practice of warfare becomes less and less justi- 
fiable. The gradual codification, at least by contract and pre- 
cedent, of international law, and especially the establishment of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice, provides in most 
cases that substitute for war which has been lacking in past 
ages. Don Sturzo is keenly aware of the present weakness of the 
international structure, in spite of Covenant and Court and Pact, 
a weakness due to the prevalence in fact of the old mentality 
amongst the rulers of nations, and the ignorance of the multitude 
concerning international ethics. But he holds that the Great 
War, with its degrading and devastating effects upon the peoples 
concerned, has given a definite turn to national thought and 
brought home to so many the desirability of eliminating war, that 
that purpose will grow in strength and become permanent. The 
League of Nations, weak and hesitant as yet, is the living germ 
from which will spring in a happier age the mature growth of 
lasting peace. War has disappeared in the United States and 
in the British Commonwealth; these patches have but to 
spread. Theoretically, through the Kellogg Pact, the International 
Community has already abolished war. 

A second part follows, devoted to an historical survey of 
warfare between civilized States in modern times, which the pro- 
cess of rationalization and regulation of the use of force has 
made more deliberate and voluntary, and hence more avoidable, 
than the blind conflicts of half-civilized peoples. Modern war- 
fare is the product of the “ will-to-war,” which must be diverted 
or suppressed in the interests of civilization. This survey, ana- 
lysing the various motives for the use of force, is relieved from 
the dryness of theory by apt illustrations from the events of the 
immediate past, both the conflicts and the growing net-work of 
Peace Pacts. The exact aim and procedure of the League of 
Nations is subjected to a detailed criticism of great value. 

In the third section we are in territory made familiar by 
jurists and theologians who have subjected the social pheno- 
menon of warfare, as the clashing of various “rights,” to acute 
analysis, and sought to elaborate explanatory theories. Don 


* The Church and War: A Catholic Study. By F. Stratmann, O.P. Sheed 
and Ward. 

® The International Community and the Right of War. Translated by Barbara 
B, Carter, with a foreword by G. P. Gooch, D.Litt. London: Allen and Unwin. 
Pp. 293. Price, 10s. n. 
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Sturzo’s method here is positive. He traces the growth of the 
three main theories justifying war—the Christian, which has the 
moral law always in view, the National, which considers the inter- 
ests of the State, and what we may call the Darwinian, the theory 
that Might means Right—and subjects each to an impartial dis- 
cussion. He finds the first not free from illogical assumptions 
and inferences, and vitiated by the fact that the “justice” which 
it serves cannot practically be determined ; the other two he con- 
ceives as resting on unsound conceptions, and at variance with 
natural and historical facts, rightly interpreted. The Christian 
theory whereby ethical considerations should regulate inter- 
national relations has in later times been practically set aside, 
and peace is professedly sought, not by insistence on the moral 
law, but on rational grounds, mainly the waste and ineffectiveness 
of fighting. 

Then comes the constructive part of this remarkable essay—the 
theory which, the writer considers, explains the prevalence of war 
in the past and gives good grounds for its disappearance hereafter. 
Unfortunately at this point Don Sturzo, who is not always very 
easy to follow, becomes for us so abstract and involved that we 
cannot be sure that we have adequately appraised his contribu- 
tion. Yet he mentions, candidly enough, the objections to which 
it is open, the chief of which, it seems to us, is that it divorces 
warfare from ethics, and, because of the difficulty of determining 
the justice of any particular conflict, makes the lawfulness of 
war depend on extrinsic considerations. If we have misinter- 
preted this profound thinker, we can only plead the rarefied 
mental atmosphere in which he evolves his conception. At all 
events, he contemplates such a reorganization of society that the 
pleas of justice, utility and necessity, now used to legitimate 
warfare, will never again find substance. 

In his fourth and final section, Don Sturzo discusses the likeli- 
hood of such reorganization, having in mind the various possible 
sources of war in the present state of affairs in Europe and 
America. On the whole, he is optimistic, believing that some 
form of political solidarity is bound to follow the growing eco- 
nomic interdependence of nations. Equally inveterate abuses, 
such as chattel slavery, have disappeared before the march of 
civilization ; we have every reason to expect that the commonsense 
and common humanity of the peoples will one day effectively 
proscribe the already bankrupt remedy of war. 

Father Stratmann’s book is for the man in the street, especially 
for the Catholic, who understands the doctrine of Christ’s Mys- 
tical body and the universality of the law of charity: in Don 
Sturzo’s detached and dispassionate pages, the student, who is 
not afraid of hard thinking, will find an abundant intellectual 
feast. Both volumes would form excellent material for study- 
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club discussions and it is to be hoped that Catholics will so em- 
ploy them. We can conceive no more exhilarating mental exercise 
than an endeavour to summarize in clear, logically related pro- 
positions the abstruse wisdom of Zhe /niernational Community 
and the Right of War. 

J.K. 





THE WESTMINSTER VERSION OF THE SACRED SCRIPTURES. 


T was a little before the War that a beginning was made 

with the publication of the Westminster Version, the first 
imprimatur for the Epistles to the Thessalonians being dated 
April 28, 1913. The War, needless to say, has added greatly 
to the difficulties of the enterprise, chiefly by increasing the 
cost of production and by diminishing the purchasing power 
of large classes of possible readers; none the less, steady and 
resolute progress has been made with the work, and two or three 
more years should see the completion of the New Testament. 
While the growing support accorded to the series has always been 
an encouragement to the General Editors, they have no doubt that 
a better appreciation of what is being done will constantly bring 
with it still wider support, and they find it well therefore from 
time to time to set their aims and ideals before the Catholic 
public. 

The Westminster Version takes its place as an important bib- 
lical undertaking in that general revival of the Catholic study of 
Holy Scripture which is a marked feature of the present century. 
This movement is no doubt due in no small measure to the alarm- 
ing progress of rationalism and modernism outside the Church, 
for there was not so much call for it in the days when Pro- 
testantism itself could be trusted to teach the truth and divine 
authorship of the Bible, even though in a misguided way and 
upon principles in part utterly false. At the present time the 
exaggerations and inconsistencies of Protestantism have led to the 
inevitable reaction, and to-day only the Catholic Church teaches 
firmly and officially the inspiration and truth of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. The Holy See, while insisting on the efficient training of 
future professors of this subject, also encourages the faithful to 
make ampler use of the rich fountains of divine truth open to 
them in the inspired writings. 

Now in such a biblical movement it was essential that transla- 
tions from the original Greek and Hebrew Scriptures, and not 
merely from the Latin Vulgate, should be accessible both to 
students and faithful; here again the Westminster Version repre- 
sents English-speaking Catholics in a movement of much wider 
sweep. Both French and German trarslations from the Greek 
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New Testament have long been available for the use of the 
faithful; the French Crampon Bible likewise translates the Old 
Testament from the original Hebrew. The German Hanstein 
Bible is so far ahead of the Westminster Version that it has com- 
pleted the New Testament and brought out several books of the 
Old. At the Pontifical Institute of Biblical Studies itself at 
Rome Father Vaccari, S.J., an able biblical scholar and con- 
sultor of the Biblical Commission, is bringing out an Italian 
translation from the original texts, in which he has already pub- 
lished a large part of the Old Testament. 

Such a rendering from the originals is in fact vital to solid 
progress. The Latin Vulgate is the official version of the Church 
in all the Latin rite, and as such demands our utmost reverence ; 
it is substantially faithful, and safe in faith and morals, but it 
is not always accurate in the details of translation, nor can a 
translation made from it hope to be so. It is wearisome and 
unnecessary, and perhaps even a little irreverent, to be contin- 
ually pointing out minor differences between the Latin Vulgate 
and the original texts; it is better that the faithful should have 
them in separate books. What is meant may be seen in the large 
edition of St. Luke brought out for the Catholic Truth Society by 
Father Eaton; he has conscientiously indicated many differences 
in the original Greek, but this takes up much valuable space. 

It must be remembered aiso that the original Greek or Hebrew 
text is the inspired word of God Himself, and while we show our 
reverence for the official version, we must still understand clearly 
that where the Vulgate has a reading different from the originals, 
the latter is the word of God, the former the word of men. The 
word of God must be preferred for its own sake both in scientific 
theology and devotion, so far as it is possible to do this while 
observing loyally the very salutary safeguards imposed by the 
Council of Trent and the subsequent discipline of the Church. 
An attempt may of course be made, and has at times been made, 
to pretend that all is confusion in textual criticism, and that it is 
impossible to discover what readings belong to the text as origin- 
ally inspired. But, in the first place, by far the greater part 
of the text is recognized to be reasonably certain by sober critics: 
the dictum of Westcott and Hort still in the main commands 
assent, that “ if comparative trivialities, such as changes of order, 
the insertion or omission of the article with proper names, and the 
like, are set aside, the words in our opinion still subject to doubt 
can hardly amount to more than a thousandth part of the whole 
New Testament.” Nor indeed would one wish it to be otherwise ; 
our Catholic apologetic is built up in large measure upon the 
text of the New Testament, and therefore demands a reasonable 
certainty in regard of that text. Those misguided souls (if 
there really be any such) are vastly mistaken who think they are 
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rendering God a service by casting doubt upon the whole text, 
and by preaching a general scepticism in this regard. 

There would thus be abundant reason for publishing a Catholic 
translation from the original texts, even if the regular Douay- 
Challonerx version left nothing to be desired. But it is notorious 
that this version labours under serious defects, some of which 
indeed could be removed, but none the less they make the pub- 
lication of an alternative and independent translation all the 
more desirable. Unfortunately Bishop Challoner issued several 
different revisions of the Douay Bible, and this has led to varia- 
tion and confusion; moreover the importations from the Pro- 
testant Bible have not always been effected with sufficient care, 
as when for example the astonishing exhortation, “ Beware of 
dogs,” was imported from the Authorized Version in Philip. iii. 
2, in place of the perfectly correct Douay rendering, ‘* See the 
dogs” (in the Westminster Version, “ Look at those dogs”). 
The division by verse-paragraphs is probably also a Protestant 
infiltration, and makes it almost impossible at times to follow 
the sense; the original Douay version (in the case of the New 
Testament, one should rather say, the original Rheims trans- 
lation) was arranged in paragraphs according to the sense. 

And this brings us to another defect of the Douay version, an 
accidental defect which publishers are trying more and more 
to remedy, but much yet remains to be done. It is not a “read- 
able” bible; not merely is it arranged in verse-paragraphs, but 
there is no serious attempt to help the reader to follow the sense. 
How much more could be done will easily be seen by a compari- 
son with the Westminster Version itself, with its main headings 
and sub-headings and insets, carefully arranged paragraphs, and 
notes designed to carry the reader over any difficulties that still 
remain. The Manresa Press has made a noble and successful 
effort to rise to the occasion, and much of the success of the 
Westminster Version is due to this; print and paper and the 
get-up generally leave nothing to be desired, and anyone ex- 
perienced in such matters will readily admit that with pages 
requiring such meticulous care to print, the prices of the fascicles 
and volumes are very low. Every effort, in fact, has been made 
to keep down prices, so as to make the version as widely available 
as possible. ; 

Some day, no doubt, when the Benedictine revision of the 
Latin Vulgate has led to the permanent establishment of an 
official text, it will be worth while to bring out an edition of the 
original Rheims-Douay version revised to the new text and also 
improved in itself, with all the resources of printing used to make 
it a readable text; it is a consummation devoutly to be wished, 
and certainly the Editors of the Westminster Version would be 
the first to applaud such a scheme. Nevertheless Catholics would 
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still need a reliable translation from the original texts. For 
those who cannot afford the larger volumes, a pocket edition will 
be issued later on, when the whole translation is complete. 

A word may be said in conclusion about the Protestant versions, 
at which Catholics from time to time cast an eye of not altogether 
judicious envy. And yet this envy proved less than had been 
anticipated; when at the Cambridge Bible Congress of 1921 
Mgr. Barry, who had already read an admirable paper on St. 
Jerome’s Vulgate, proceeded to plead at a special meeting for a 
baptizing and adoption of the Authorized Version of 1611, not 
a single one of the many speakers favoured his proposal. The 
Authorized Version has grave drawbacks. It was composed be- 
fore textual criticism as a science had come into existence, and 
in consequence would need severe emendation, which in fact it 
has received in the Revised Version of 1881—1895. It also 
varies unnecessarily the translation of the original words, even 
where the meaning is the same, in order to introduce variety. 
Thus even in Rom. iv. the same Greek word, and a very impor- 
tant term theologically at that, is translated “count,” “reckon” 
and “impute”; how is serious discussion possible on the basis 
of such an erratic method? The Revised Version, on the other 
hand, has rushed to the other extreme, and held fast to the same 
translation even where the sense demands a change, thus inci- 
dentally (if I mistake not) banishing “ charity” from the Bible 
altogether. Further, it almost amounts to a tragedy that the 
Revised Version was made a little before the great discoveries 
of Greek papyri had made us familiar with the real Greek of 
New Testament times; the Revisers were still too much under the 
influence of the classical obsession, which in more than one re- 
spect itself needs to be revised not a little. Their translation of 
the Greek aorist by the English preterite, for instance, does 
violence at times to the idiom of both languages. Moreover, 
neither the Authorized nor the Revised Version have contrived 
to turn St. Paul into genuine English; his sentences must at 
times be broken up and reconstructed, and in fact the task is one 
that needs delicate handling, but the official Protestant versions 
certainly fail in this. Modern non-Catholic versions, on the 
other hand, of which there are only too many, tend to humble’ 
St. Paul’s tune to a kind of familiar gush that lacks all dignity 
and offends good taste. Nor is the Apostle’s doctrine itself 
always safe in the hands of such questionable patrons. 

To all English readers, therefore, we hope that the West- 
minster Version will be found helpful. While it is in no sense an 
official enterprise, it was welcomed and approved by the Catholic 
hierarchy of this country, and also by the Cardinal Secretary of 
State at Rome. 

C.L. 
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OuR LORD’S MOTHER TONGUE. 


HE three great languages that have been the vehicle of 

Christian thought were inscribed on the Cross, but none 
of these was the mother tongue of Our Lord. In the home at 
Nazareth, by the lakeside, with his Mother, the apostles and the 
crowds, the speech used by Our Lord was the Galilean dialect 
of Aramaic. It was the natural vehicle of thought and expression 
of ordinary people, fisherman and labourers. Not in Latin, the 
language of law and world dominion, nor in Greek, the language 
of commerce and culture, nor even in Hebrew, the holy tongue of 
Israel, did Our Lord speak “as no man had ever spoken,” but 
in a simple homely dialect, little more than a fa/ois. 

Palestine in the time of Our Lord was a land of many tongues 
and many peoples. Indigenous Canaanites, descendants of Meso- 
potamian colonists, Greek immigrants, Roman troops and admini- 
strators and many another lived side by side with the Jews. As 
to-day there are the three official languages, Arabic, English 
and Hebrew, so then besides the vernacular Aramaic there were 
Hebrew, Latin and Greek. 

Latin was the language of the Roman conqueror, the official 
tongue of soldier and administrator, but was little understood 
by the common people. Probably Our Lord never had occasion 
to use it. 

As a result of Alexander the Great’s conquests Greek language 
and culture spread over the East, Palestine included. It became 
the medium of intercourse among widely-differing peoples and 
was a common bond of unity. Later on, one could travel with 
Greek all over the Roman Empire and be understood. Our Lord 
would have used Greek on many an occasion; when talking to 
the centurion, with Pontius Pilate, probably also in Galilee and 
Decapolis where there was a large non-Jewish population, and 
when conversing with the Greeks introduced by Andrew, (who 
has a Greek name Andreas, as has also Philip). Among the Jews 
of Egypt and the West, Greek had become the mother tongue and 
in Palestine itself we find many a Jew with a Greek name, and 
Greek inscriptions in tombs and synagogues. 

Hebrew was the holy tongue (lashon ha qadosh) of Temple 
and Synagogue. Every Jewish boy would learn by heart the 
Law in Hebrew, and so familiar were the Jews with it and so 
close is it to Aramaic, that often in the New Testament and else- 
where, when Hebrew is mentioned, we are not always quite sure 
whether it is Hebrew or Aramaic that is meant. Moreover, the 
languages had reacted on one another profoundly. The parallel 
would be that of an instructed Italian Catholic, whose mother 
tongue is so closely related to the language of the Church, that 
the transition from one to the other would be easy and natural. 
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Aramaic has the place of an elder sister of Hebrew. It is not 
so much a language as a series of very closely related dialects. 
It has never been the mother tongue of any one great people 
and has never produced a great or original literature. Its litera- 
ture is mostly translation and imitation, and Christian Aramaic 
(for some reason called Syriac) was used in a vast amount of 
theological and liturgical works. Abraham, the father of Israel, 
before he left Ur of the Chaldees, almost certainly spoke Aramaic, 
and he and his descendants probably adopted the native 
Canaanite speech they found in Palestine, whence arose the 
Hebrew of Israel. When Jacob and Laban, his Mesopotamian 
uncle, erected a covenant stone they named it each in his own 
tongue, Jacob in Hebrew ‘gal ‘ed, and Laban in Aramaic “y’ghar 
sahadutha.” Thus we first find Aramaic as the language of 
wandering Semitic tribes in the Babylonian Empire of about 
1900 B.c. About a thousand years later we find it the language 
of independent Syrian States. 

In the time of the Persian conquest of Babylon (middle 6th 
century) it had become the ordinary language of the vast hetero- 
geneous Persian Empire and was used from India to Asia Minor; 
and from the Black Sea to Egypt; whence have come many 
Aramaic Jewish papyri. It was during the Exile that the Jews 
adopted it and on their return found it already spread among 
the inhabitants of Pglestine. They even adopted the square 
Aramaic alphabet for writing Hebrew in place of the old 
Pheenician script. So in the time of Our Lord, Aramaic had 
been the mother tongue of His people for many centuries. Hebrew 
was still known but was growing unfamiliar and in the synagogue 
service it had become the rule to interpret the Hebrew into 
the vernacular. Some of these translations, “ targumim,” but 
of a later date, have come down to us. We have little or nothing 
in Aramaic from the Palestine of Our Lord’s own day but there 
are two sources of a later date whence we may gather more or 
less what it was like. Our Lord at Nazareth would speak northern 
Galilean Aramaic. We are told something about it in the Mishna. 
The Galileans were laughed at for their uncouth pronunciation. 
They were unable to sound gutturals, and there is a tale of a 
Galilean pedlar at whom all jeered because no one knew what 
he was trying to sell. The remark of the girl to Peter, “ thy 
speech betrayeth thee” would have a note of malice and contempt 
in it. In the 3rd—4th centuries of our era there was compiled 
in Galilee, probably at Tiberias, the so-called Jerusalem Talmud, 
a commentary on the Mishna or codified oral law. This is written 
in Galilean Aramaic and is perhaps the nearest we have to Our 
Lord’s speech. It is a pleasant, soft-sounding language with 
a fondness for strong vowel sounds, especially long “‘a’s.” It 
is very flexible and expressive and is an ideal language for telling 
a story, a perfect medium for the Parables. 
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In the 3rd and following centuries translations of the Gospels 
into Aramaic were made in Palestine, and fragments of these 
have survived. This dialect, again, is close to that of Our Lord. 
Though these versions were translated back from the Greek into 
Aramaic, yet on many occasions they must reproduce the épsissima 
verba of Our Lord. The pilgrim Etheria, on her visit to Jeru- 
salem in 382, notes that the lessons and gospel at Mass were read 
both in Greek and Aramaic. One of the martyrs of the 3rd 
century in Palestine was the interpreter into Aramaic of the 
Church of Scythopolis. 

In the gospels themselves we have one or two precious frag- 
ments of Our Lord’s own Aramaic, ¢.g., “Effeta” (i.e., “ippattah,” 
dialect for “ithpattah”), “ be opened,” to the deaf and dumb 
man. Again, “ Talitha cumi,” (#.e.,“ talyetha kumi” or t’litha 
cumi"), “ girl arise” to Jairus’ daughter. Our Lord quotes 
Ps. 22. (‘“‘ My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?”) in 
Aramaic, though here we should have expected Hebrew (“Elohi, 
Elohi, lamma shabbaqtani?”). Again, “Raca” in the sermon 
on the Mount is Aramaic (‘“‘r’qa” “ thou fool ”’). 

In the gospels, many of the persons and places betray their 
Aramaic origin. Our Lord’s own personal name “Jesus” (Yeshu), 
His Mother’s, Mary (Maryam for Hebrew Miriam), Simon (for 
Hebrew Simeon), Matthew (Mattai), Bartholomew (Bar Tolmai), 
Thomas (Toma=a twin). When Our Lord made Simon the 
Rock and gave him his new name, He used the Aramaic “Kepha.” 
James and John Our Lord called “Sons of Thunder” (in 
Aramaic, Boanerges, properly 'bne reghesh). Of Aramaic names 
of places we have Capharnaum (kpharnaum=’Nahum’s town) ; 
Beth saida, Fishermen’s town; Golgotha (golgolta’s=a skull) ; 
Acceldama (“ ‘hgel d’ma”=field of blood). Again, the 
“Rabbuni” of Mary Magdalen is Aramaic. Messiah is from 
Aramaic “‘m’shiha” not Hebrew, so also “ Pasch ” (pascha). 

But the solemn Amen of Our Lord, (doubled according to 
St. John), with which He opened His most weighty sayings, is 
Hebrew, and doubtless on more solemn occasions Our Lord natur- 
ally used the sacred language. Very likely the words of the 
institution of the Eucharist were spoken in Hebrew, since the 
liturgical blessings of bread and wine were always uttered in 
that tongue. : 

However, the fact that ordinarily Our Lord used Aramaic—this 
homely speech and in an obscure and despised dialect, is alto- 
gether in keeping with the Aenosis of the Incarnation. Our Lord 
was to be really human in all things and at the same time to 
express in His life perfect simplicity and humility. When God 
spoke on earth He could have chosen any one of the great tongues 
of the children of men. But they were not worthy of God. Im- 
perial Latin was the proper medium of law and Empire. Socrates 
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and Plato, the wisest of men, appropriately spoke their wisdom 
through Greek, the most perfect instrument ever devised to ex- 
press human thought. Hebrew the holy language, was, to the 
Jews of Our Lord's time, too sacred and awful to be the medium 
of common speech. It was the language of Sinai, of Law and 
prophet and psalmist. But God came to His own, not as imperial 
conqueror, not as the wisest of the sages, nor again as the awful 
Lawgiver of Mount Sinai, but as a little Child born in a stable, 
a carpenter in an obscure village, a wanderer who had nowhere 
to lay His head, and who died the death of a slave and an 
outcast. And so this poor rejected dialect of the despised Gali- 
leans was fittingly the medium whereby the Word of God was 
revealed in human speech. 
A. LESLIE SQUIRE. 








II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


The London Naval Conference has reached the 

Naval Conference end of its fifth week of session and, to judge by 
Prospects. the press reports, the gulf between pacific pro- 
fession and warlike preparation is growing 

wider rather than narrower every day. Nothing could have been 
better than the eloquent aspirations of the King’s opening speech, 
which were echoed, with varying degrees of earnestness, by the 
assembled delegates. But it immediately became plain that a 
drastic reduction of armaments was far from the thoughts of 
several of the Powers; their programmes were conceived in the 
spirit of intense nationalism, without any trace of that wider 
outlook for the good of the world as a whole, which might have 
been expected from members of the League of Nations and sig- 
natories of the Kellogg Pact. These delegates will plead that 
they are here primarily to provide for national security; that, 
indeed, is their first duty, but what we have a right to complain 
of is that, after all their pacts and pledges and promises, they 
are seeking security in the wrong way; in a way, indeed, which 
besides involving enormous international waste, will leave them 
as insecure as before. They are trying to reach security by 
reliance on competitive force, whereas it is the merest common 
sense that security lies in drastic, progressive, universal dis- 
armament, the security that the individual citizen enjoys in our 
crowded streets, where no one is armed but the guardians of the 
law, and they only with clubs. The almost complete failure of 
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statesmen to realize and advocate this policy of radical all-round, 
reduction, instead of insisting on some absolute minimum based 
upon the probability of further warfare, cannot but shake belief 
in their sincerity, and strengthen the rumours that all alike are 
in some way influenced by the iron and steel trusts, as the “ Big 
Navy ” group in the States has been shown to be. Ina warless 
world, such as the nations have undertaken to make it, there is no 
justification for anything more than an international naval police 
force—some 20, 50, or even 100, light and swift cruisers to keep 


down piracy and nip private war in the bud. 


z There are unhappily signs at the Conference 
The or of other more subtle influences, working against 
Prestige. the scrapping of superfiuous armaments, than 
mere vulgar “ vested interests "—the influence, 
for instance, of national prestige, which is supposed to be bound 
up with a display of military strength. Under this unhappy sup- 
position, the United States, incomparably the strongest and the 
most secure of all national communities, has determined, quite 
irrespective apparently of any possible defensive needs, to 
have a navy “ second to none.” America is, of course, within her 
rights in this determination; she might if she chose build a navy 
double the strength of the next strongest. But it is not always 
expedient to exercise our rights and, in this case, a bad example 
is given to the world, of national waste in pursuit of a false ideal 
of greatness. We quoted last month President Hoover’s December 
Message to Congress, as an admirable statement of national aims, 
containing no trace of this false standard. Having given up war 
as an instrument of national policy, argued the President, we 
should use our equipments solely for defence, and “ from a de- 
fence point of view our forces should be proportioned to the na- 
tional need,” not, in other words, to our material wealth or to our 
conceit of ourselves. But alas! the “ second to none ” slogan has 
taken hold of the national mind, and national needs are ruled 
out as a measure of power. And now the notion of “parity” as an 
aspect of prestige has spread beyond the American delegation. 
Italy, which has few colonial possessions, must needs have parity 
with France, which has many. Japan does not think the propor- 
tion of tonnage assigned her at Washington commensurate with 
her national status. “ A great Power, therefore, a great Fleet ” 
seems—to judge from the programmes presented—to have a large 
share in their inspiration. If we except the British delegation 
from this charge, it is not because a whole literature on the theme 
—‘ Britannia rules the Waves "—could not be found to substan- 
tiate it, but because we know that the present Government is not 
in that tradition but is willing to seek security by advocating a 
drastic cutting down of the means of offence amongst all the 
nations of the earth. 
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Having accused Italy of unduly consulting pres- 
Italy’s tige, let us hasten to add that otherwise her 
Fine Lead. conception of the situation and her suggested 
programme are on the soundest lines. Her 
Memorandum contains these reassuring words: 


With reference thereto the Italian delegation wish to re- 
state hat /taly is prepared “a priori” to accept as the limit 
jor her armaments any figure, no matter how low, provided 
il be not exceeded by any other Continental European Power. 


She strongly advocates reduction of naval armaments, be- 
cause, as a member of the League of Nations, and as one of 
the signatories of the Kellogg-Briand Pact, Italy considers 
such a reduction as the natural outcome of those treaties. It 
is by a reduction of armaments that nations can show the 
value they attach to the aforesaid treaties and prove their 
loyalty to the pledge they have given. The idea of an armed 
conflict with any Power, whether represented or not at the 
London Conference, is totally foreign to the established naval 
policy of Italy. 


The Italian delegation consider that the existing conditions 
of security, resulting from international acts of such wide 
scope as the Covenant of the League of Nations, the Locarno 
Treaty, and the Briand-Kellogg Pact, justify that downward 
limitation which public opinion in all countries demands. At 
the same time Italy’s geographical position places her at such 
a disadvantage that the one Power standard represents the 
minimum of her defensive requirements. 


Here we have a plain and refreshing recognition of the fact 
that naval needs and security are nothing absolute but vary in- 
versely with the size of other nations’ armaments; here we have 
an explicit promise that Italy will follow any lead given her in 
the direction of scrapping her naval forces, provided she is not 
asked to become weaker than any other continental Power; here 
is that plea for the reciprocal and simultaneous reduction of 
armaments to the dimensions of police forces which was the 
dream of Pope Benedict XV.; here is a thorough realization that, 
if the Powers are not all liars and perjurers, the various inter- 
naticnal agreements have entirely changed the international at- 
mosphere and outlook, and put out of date the old-time phobias, 
doubts and precautions. If Italy can only persuade her fellow 
delegates to adopt that policy of “ downward limitation, which 
public opinion in all countries demands,” then this most momen- 
tous Conference will mark a turning point in the world’s history. 
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“Which public opinion demands.” Is public 

Public Opinion opinion in the various countries demanding, 
in France. with insistence and emphasis, that the several 
Powers should abolish the possibility, by 

abolishing the means, of naval warfare? We wish we could 
think so, for that would mean that the nations as a whole had 
come to recognize the folly and futility of war and the necessity 
of actively opposing what leads to it. According to the press, 
no sure gauge, indeed, of public opinion, there are still many 
“ pre-war minds,” impervious to the teachings of experience, in- 
capable of transcending a narrow nationalism, unaffected by the 
spirit of Christianity. On the other hand, various organized 
groups, both social and religious, are exerting themselves to direct 
current thought into the ways of constructive peace. And those 
who are distressed by the official action of France, which, least 
of all the nations, has learned the lessons of the war, may rejoice 
to know that her militarist government does not in that regard 
represent all her people. Official France in October 1925 made 
the Locarno Treaty with Germany and Belgium whereby these 
nations “ bound themselves reciprocally not to have recourse to 
any attack or invasion on either bank (of the Rhine) and in no 
case to resort to war.” This Rhine Pact is guaranteed both by 
Great Britain and Italy. Moreover, in accordance with the Ver- 
sailles Treaty (Article 180) Germany’s western frontier from 
Holland to Switzerland, to a depth of 50 kilometres beyond the 
Rhine is completely dimilitarized, all its fortifications dismantled, 
all its garrisons dispersed. Instead of voluntarily reciprocating 
this measure of security on her own side and neutralizing an equal 
depth of French territory—which would have been a magnificent 
and effective gesture in favour of peace,—France has been busily 
erecting colossal fortifications along her western frontier, even 
where it marches with Belgium, as if to demonstrate her utter 
mistrust in post-war international agreements and her complete 
disbelief in any change in international sentiment regarding war. 
Again, if her people are willing that their resources should be 
so dissipated, no foreigners have any right to interfere; but they 
have every right to point out the ill-effects of such example on 
the movement for world-peace, and especially on that powerful 
neighbour with whom she is officially in full accord. One- 
sided disarmament cannot possibly be maintained. Germany, 
when she feels strong enough, has only to declare her intention 
of arming according to the scale set by her neighbours, and 
who shall say her nay? She can invoke the Treaty itself to 
justify her action; the treaty that limited her naval and mili- 
tary forces and forbade her to possess any war-planes or sub- 
marines, but only in order “ to render possible the initiation of 
a general limitation of the armaments of all nations.” It ap- 
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pears to us that neither at this Conference nor in the general 
deliberations of the League’s Commission on Disarmament, is 
sufficient heed paid to the implicit “ time-limit ” set by Treaty 
obligations towards Germany in accord with the model pre- 
scribed. Disarmament is not, and never was, an optional policy 
for the ex-Allies, but one they are bound to carry out, under 
pain of releasing Germany from the military restrictions imposed 


upon her. 


Official France, as we have implied, is not the 
G oe whole of France. Nor is the pursuit of Chris- 
mest. tian peace there confined to the organization, 
conducted by M. Marc Sangnier, which does 
so much to bring former foes together in amity, but does not 
manage to make its methods wholly palatable to many French 
Catholics. Other enterprises have been undertaken with the 
same end ; notably, a “ Conference catholique franco-allemande,” 
which met for the first time in Paris in July, 1928, and for the 
second in Berlin on the 2oth and 21st of December last year. 
The object of these gatherings, which we hope will be repeated 
and multiplied, was the truly Catholic one of promoting mutual 
understanding by frank and full discussion of national differences 
and grounds of complaint. Pére Yves de la Briére, a professor 
in the Catholic Institute of Paris and well known for his writings 
on International Law, was a member of the recent French dele- 
gation, and he describes his experience in Ztudes for January 
2oth, in an article full of encouragement for the future of peace- 
ful relations. The common bond of Catholicity, which made the 
congressists one in regard to the fundamental principles of peace, 
allowed them to listen with patience and sympathy to the ex- 
position of the different national points of view on matters of 
acute controversy, past and present: especially, we note, the 
treatment of minorities. Particular attention was called to the 
growing intercourse between Catholic students of the various 
countries, whether in the gatherings of “ Pax Romana” or at the 
““ Foyer international des Etudiants catholiques” in Paris. In 
these and similar forms of intercourse, rather than in Conferences 
of politicians waiting for the inspiration of public opinion, lie 
our hopes for permanent peace, for these produce that change 
of heart without which pacts and treaties are unreliable. In 
January students from 44 different countries met in friendly 
intercourse under the auspices of the League of Nations in 
London. But it is for Catholics, here as in every other moral 
question, to take and keep the lead. A “nationalist” Catholic is 
a contradiction in terms. 
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es Pére Jean-Baptiste Piolet, S.J., whose recent 
— death has called public attention to his long and 
the Missions. fruitful life of labour on behalf of foreign 
missions, merits and has received grateful 
recognition for his success in maintaining and extending the 
influence of religion in the French colonies and dependencies. 
But they ill serve his memory who, like the writer of an obituary 
notice in Zhe Times (Feb. 6th), ascribe his zeal for souls to the 
motive of “disseminating French culture.” Nothing is more 
opposed to the spirit of Catholicism, as expounded with all clear- 
ness by the Papacy, than the attempted identification of the 
Faith with any form of national culture. Pius XI., “the Pope 
of the Missions,” has from the very beginning of his reign em- 
phasized what he enjoined upon an audience of missionaries of 
all races and Orders at the Vatican last December, viz., that the 
Missions should make no account whatever of nationalism, but 
only of Catholicism, that they should be solely occupied with the 
things of the spirit, and that they should work together in per- 
fect harmony. In this His Holiness was echoing the clear teach- 
ing of his predecessors, notably that contained in Benedict XV.’s 
celebrated Encyclical Maximum /illud (Nov. 1919), wherein re- 
ligious nationalism is spoken of as “ Apostolatus pestis teter- 
rima.” Persecuted at home, yet, for political reasons, enjoying 
Government favour abroad, French missionaries have been sub- 
jected to the strongest possible temptation to justify that support 
by proving themselves “ disseminators of exclusively French in- 
fluence and culture.” On the other hand nowhere has the im- 
propriety of such conduct been more clearly recognized and 
condemned than by French Catholic writers. One may refer 
to Pére A. Brou’s article on “ Catholicisme et nationalisme ” in 
Etudes for June sth, 1929, for a vigorous and discriminating 
discussion of this delicate question. 


The hesitating attitude of the Government in 

inst the Sovi regard to the anti-God campaign now going on 

gay nonectveny in Russia is deplorable. Now that Judaism 
has joined with Christianity in protesting 

against the diabolical insults offered to the Divine Majesty, by a 
Government which desires to associate with States founded upon 
Christian civilization, one might expect something more definite 
and energetic than the emotions of “ deep concern” which are 
all that the Foreign Minister allows himself. The Government 
are no doubt in a difficult position. Their political foes are 
making party capital out of the diabolism of the Soviets, whilst 
no other Government has yet thought fit to protest. Germany, 
France, Spain, Italy, are dumb. France indeed has herself striven 
in our own time to “put out the lights of Heaven” and dares not 
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for fear of the obvious retort, pose as a champion of Christianity. 
America, that knight-errant from the West, foremost in all hu- 
mane causes, has at the moment no official knowledge of the ex- 
istence of the Russian Antichrist, and therefore must remain offi- 
cially silent, though the blood of murdered martyrs is crying 
to Heaven. Why then, Mr. Henderson might argue, should Great 
Britain alone as a Government intervene, even in the cause of 
liberty and religion? ‘The answer is—there seems to be no one 
else, and if the cause of religious freedom is not to go by default, 
the Government, stimulated by the demands of its believing 
citizens, should voice their indignation with all possible emphasis. 
The Soviets, whe claim the right of trying to upset the internal 
constitution of the civilized States, cannot logically object to 
such a protest. It will, no doubt, have little effect, for “that kind 
is not cast out but by prayer and fasting.” The abomination of 
Soviet rule will come to an end when the purpose of Providence 
in permitting it is fulfilled. Still, our religious self-respect de- 
mands the record of a strong and solemn protest. For, that one 
of the world’s States should, however foolishly and futilely, 
attempt to dethrone the world’s Creator, without any sign of 
disapproval from any of the rest, would make the world a sharer 
in that insane and impious act of revolt. 


Happily the Church in this matter speaks with 

> a a better right and with incomparably more 
Pope. force than any civil State. The Church is 
God’s representative on earth and the moral 

vindicator of His rights. If the Soviets, separated in aim and 
sympathy from the rest of the world, were at all accessible to 
public opinion, the Pope’s denunciation of the Russian persecu- 
tion, issued on February gth and endorsed by all Catholic 
Christendom, might well give them pause. For the Pope speaks 
from accurate knowledge and is independent of what is called, 
with whatever justice, “the Riga lie-factory.” At the Genoa 
Conference of April, 1922, when for the first time Germany 
and Russia joined with the Allies in discussing European peace, 
the Pope pleaded in vain for religious toleration in Russia as a 
first and necessary step towards the country’s readmittance into 
the comity of nations, and, ever since that date, he has been 
kept informed at first hand about the state of affairs in that 
afflicted country. Readers of Orientalia Christiana will remem- 
ber how fully Pére (now Bishop) d’Herbigny, for several years 
resident in Russia, detailed the religious tyranny and moral 
anarchy that blighted the land. Other authentic accounts, 
notably the writings of Captain McCullagh, have put beyond 
reasonable doubt the existence, intensity and persistence of the 
war against God and religion, the vile and ferocious methods 
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employed, the terrible degradation of morals resulting and es- 
pecially the Satanic corruption of the young. In face of the 
existing evidence, only those wilfully blind can counsel delay 
as though information were inadequate or inexact. 


The spot-light on Russian atheism has had the 


ac + ” 
— effect of showing up other maleficent activities 
our ailiet. and tendencies of the same kind, and those even 


in our own midst. A Bill for removing from 
the cognizance of the criminal law “ blasphemy and blasphemous 
libel,” amongst other things, has actually passed its second read- 
ing in the House of Commons, on the specious plea that the 
poor man at the street corner should be allowed the same liberty 
of expression as the cultured J/ittérateur in his study. It is 
the plea with which we are familiar in the matter of cheaper 
divorce. Democracy demands that wealth shall have no mono- 
poly of vice. Instead of proposing to strengthen the law against 
those who now abuse it by printed attacks on God and religion, it 
is sought to abolish it altogether, and thus make legal the sur- 
reptitious anti-Christian propaganda that issues, in vile pictures 
and pamphlets, from certain presses in the north. The law 
against blasphemy is probably antiquated and unworkable in 
some particulars; that is good reason for amending it; but what 
the secularists are aiming at is the abolition in the name of 
“liberty” of all restriction on whatever kind of anti-religious 
attacks. The religious feelings which have been aroused in the 
country by the Russian revelations may well take account of 
the dangers nearer home. Our traditionally Christian society 
views with indifference, if not with complacence, the operation 
of influences in our midst which have exactly the same object 
as have the Bolsheviks. Mr. Middleton Murry has recently 
summed up his investigations on the subject by the oracular 
dictum, “ God does not exist,” thus echoing down the ages the 
declaration ascribed to the “fool” by the Psalmist. Both here 
and in the States atheists have formed societies for the propaga- 
tion of that eminently foolish notion, begotten in the breast of 
the libertine by the desire to be free both from Law and Judge. 
Other writers by their defiance of Christian morality in book 
or lecture are working for the same end. Their name is legion 
and they are spread all over the world. Others, again, quite in 
the spirit of the Bolshevik corruptors of youth, are endeavour- 
ing to secularize education, with the aid of politicians, and even 
of professing Christians, incredibly blind to the consequences 
of their infatuation. If the Russian savage had any humour he 
might say to any protesting Government, “ Physician, cure thy- 
self!" The attack on God and Christianity is world-wide, and 
the Soviets differ from their secularist colleagues only in the 
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brutal thoroughness of their methods. The Catholic may reflect 
that that attack is primarily directed against the Church, which, 
though she cannot succumb to “ the Gates of Hell,” is not guaran- 
teed against grievous injury from that evil source. 


She has passed through just such a phase in 
The Church Mexico, where the Soviet ideal, at first 
Militant. emulated, is now for a time discredited. She 
suffers intermittent persecution from secularism 
in France. There are few countries in the Old or New World 
where her moral teaching does not meet with opposition. Every- 
where she is compelled to fight for the home and the family— 
the integrity of marriage, the rights of parents against State 
encroachments, the religious education of children, the proper 
diffusion of property, the living wage. Even now the clouds 
seem rolling up for a storm in Canada, where a certain section 
of the population have never, apparently, grasped the idea that 
their country is French as well as British, and that the French 
minority have as much right to their own language, culture and 
religion as the majority have to theirs. The object of Pro- 
testant attack is, as usual, the Catholic teaching on education 
and divorce. There is a project to introduce divorce courts 
into Quebec and Ontario, which have hitherto been free, as are 
Ireland and Italy to-day, from those poisonous fruits of the 
Reformation. This project has been very properly denounced 
by the Canadian hierarchy, and the news is, of course, conveyed 
to English readers under the captions— Divorce Reform in 
Canada; Roman Catholic Opposition.” Again, because the scat- 
tered French communities in Saskatchewan are trying to insist 
upon their federal rights to religious education, against what 
even Zhe Times calls “ insurgent Protestant Liberals,” assisted, 
of course, by the Canadian “ Ku Klux Klan,” we are invited to 
consider “the aggressive claims of the Roman Catholic 
Church!” Naturally and rightly, the whole of French Canada 
is up in arms for the defence of its children against a truculent 
Orangeism which seems to grow in virulence the further it is re- 
moved from its native Belfast. But, happily, time and the laws of 
nature, as well as the law of God, are on the side of Catholic 
Canada. 


We gave the “ Peking Man” a cold welcome 

Primitive in our issue of last October, when, on the 
Man. strength of two teeth found in that locality 

“ scientists ” began to dogmatize about the type 

and age and place in prehistoric scale of the individual to whom 
they were assumed to belong. The recollection of Hespero- 
pithecus Haroldcookii,s also a deduction from a tooth, which 


See Tue Monts, May, 1928, p. 464. 
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unfortunately turned out to be a pig’s tooth, was too recent to 
justify any great show of credulity about a possible successor. 
But since the discovery of the teeth, other fragments—two lower 
jaws, bits of skull, and more teeth—have come to light, and, most 
important of all, an almost entire skull case was found last year, 
which competent observers, including Pére Teilhard de Chardin, 
S.J., President of the Geological Society of France and at pre- 
sent resident in China, reckon as the most significant remains 
of primitive man ever discovered. So much uncertainty exists 
concerning the nature of the other two stock discoveries—the 
Java, and the Piltdown fragments—that this last may easily sur- 
pass them in anthropological interest. According to Pére de 
Chardin the skull was found “ perfectly iz situ, among beds 
that are entirely definite as judged by geological and palzonto- 
logical standards.” The deposits are ascribed to the lowest 
ice-age, which, according to the Zimes correspondent, would 
make the skull “ anything over three or four hundred thousand 
years old.” It is said to be indubitably human, but its age remains 
uncertain, simply because no man can assign an absolute date 
or duration to the Pleistocene period. In any case the “ Peking 
Man” is not a missing link, a creature combining the essential 
physical qualities of man and ape, which remains and must re- 
main a figment of the unscientific imagination.’ It is a note- 
worthy coincidence that the last work of the celebrated Pro- 
fessor of Embryology at Montpellier, M. Louis Vialleton, lately 
deceased, whose scientific conclusions against materialistic Evo- 
lution were used with such effect by Mr. Belloc in his controversy 
with Mr. H. G. Wells, appeared about the same time as the 
Peking skull, and is entitled “ L’illusion transformiste.” Therein 
he demonstrates once more the entire inadequacy of any theory 
excluding the intervention of a Creator to account for the origin 
and variety of species.2, We are reminded by Father Messenger 
(Zablet, Feb. 22nd) of the able summary of those evolutionary 
hypotheses which accord with Catholic theology that is to be 
found under the word “ Transformisme” in the invaluable 
Dictionnaire Apologétique de la Foi Catholique. 


; The action, which the Anglican authorities 
—— promised after the. second rejection of the 
The State. Revised Prayer Book Measure, was taken on 
Feb. 5th, when the Archbishop of Canterbury 

carried in the Church Assembly a motion for the appointment 
of a commission “ to enquire into the present relations of Church 
and State and the changes, if any should be needed, required 
to vindicate the spiritual autonomy of the Church.” It is 
2 See an amusing article by that keen critic of scientific pretensions, Father 


F. P. LeBuffe in America, Dec. 28, 1929—* Exit the Missing Links,” 
2 See Etudes, Feb. 3, 1930’. 
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estimated that the Commission will take about five years to study 
and report. To an outsider five minutes would seem to suffice, 
for nothing could be more obvious than that the authority over 
the Church of England, exercised in spiritual things as well as 
in temporal, by the English State, is the only obstacle to the 
Church’s ruling herself. Before the Henrician schism the 
Church of England was the Church iw England, ruled by her 
own Canon Law, and free, according to the stipulations of Magna 
Charta, from uncanonical civil control. The organization which 
took its place under Elizabeth was created by the civil State 
which had unlawfully usurped spiritual jurisdiction, and has no 
real claim to independent existence. Five years will be well 
spent if that historical fact emerges from the Commission’s 
deliberations. 
In our issue for August, 1925, we wrote what 
** Malines ” we really hoped would be “A Last Word on 
once more. * Malines ’,” the fourth and last of the famous 
“ Conversations " having occurred in May of 
that year. But the publication in January, 1928, of the report 
made to the Archbishop of Canterbury by the Anglican asses- 
sors, necessitated a further analysis of the subject (“ The Upshot 
of ‘ Malines’,” by Father Woodlock: THE MONTH, February, 
1928), and now another and fuller account, published by Lord 
Halifax, “in view of [unspecified] attempts to discredit the 
Conversations,” calls for yet another explanation of the unchang- 
ing Catholic attitude towards this and similar endeavours to re- 
unite Christendom without making use of the divinely-provided 
cement—allegiance to the central Authority. That, again, Father 
Woodlock has kindly furnished in the present issue. But interest 
in Malines can hardly now be revived. If only Lord Halifax 
had been inspired to add to his collection of documents the 
famous Papal encyclical, ‘“‘ De Vera Religionis Unitate Fovenda,’"* 
he would have multiplied the value of his publication out of all 
reckoning, for that magisterial pronouncement may be looked 
upon as the final Catholic answer to the questions raised at 
Malines, and as settling the only possible basis on which any 
similar rapprochement can be renewed. We have always held 
that the actual basis of the “ Conversations "’ was radically un- 
sound, for, in order to hold discussions at all, it was necessary 
to admit the Anglican claim to represent what might be called, 
canonically, a Church; indeed, as Father Woodlock has pointed 
out, certain documents on the Catholic side actually seemed to 
recognize that claim as a rightful one. The Anglicans, if they 
* Recently issued with the title—‘* True Religious Unity,”’ by the C.T.S., and 
having a luminous preface, emphasizing its teaching, from the pen of Cardinal 
Bourne. It remains the one and complete exposition of the attitude of the 


Church of Christ towards the sects and schisms that surround her. It renders 
another “ Malines "' for ever impossible. 
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had any acquaintance with Catholic doctrine, should have known 
from the first that Catholic teaching about the Visibility and 
Indivisibility of the Church is an immutable dogma of Faith, 
which no amount of discussion could hope to modify: keeping 
that fact in the background made the entire “ Conversations ” 
unreal and futile. 


Especially unreal and futile was the anony- 
PR . mous document which sees the light, not for 
uduin’s . . , 7 
“ballon d’essai.” the first time, in this book, and which was to 
some extent foreshadowed in a speech by Lord 
Halifax at the “Anglo-Catholic” Congress of July, 1925, where 
it had rather a cool reception.1_ Had the noble editor wished 
thoroughly to vindicate the memory of his friend, the Abbé 
Portal, he should have taken care to make clear that this lucu- 
bration was not from Ais pen, for its whole conception is pre- 
posterous, based on an entirely mistaken view of the past and 
present history of Anglicanism, such as the Abbé not unfre- 
quently manifested. However, Cardinal van Roey has since 
printed in Zibre Belgigue a communication, wherein, after depre- 
cating Lord Halifax’s recent publication as unauthorized by the 
Catholic party, he declares that the authorship and sole responsi- 
bility of the anonymous paper belongs to Dom Lambert Beauduin, 
a monk of Amay. That indeed we had already discovered, hav- 
ing been at pains to refute* his mistaken conception that the 
Catholic See of Canterbury was equivalently a Patriarchate, con- 
ferring on the holder a quasi-independence of Rome, on the first 
appearance of that bizarre theory in /zenikon for September, 
1926. The fact is, of course, as shown conclusively by Mait- 
land and others, that the pre-Reformation Church in this country 
was distinguished amongst all others by the closeness and com- 
pleteness of its filial relations with the centre of unity. On 
that false basis, then, the writer rears a fantastic and mislead- 
ing image of a sort of Uniat Anglican Church, after the model 
of the Patriarchates of the East, with which, being wholly 
heretical, it never had nor could have, the slightest affinity. Once 
again, this conception of Anglicanism—the arch-delusion of the 
Abbé Portal—as in some undefined degree a real Church, for 
the moment unhappily separated from its ancient Mother in 
Rome, clearly shows how widely the writer strays from truth 
and reality, and also how the Anglicans at Malines, so far from 
being enlightened by the “ Conversations,” were actually en- 
couraged in their misbeliefs. The very title of this ill-judged 
paper, which should never have been reprinted, “ L’Eglise Angli- 
cane Unie non Absorbée,” suggests a false antithesis. No part 
* See Tue Montu, Aug., 1925, PP- 157 $qq., where Father Woodlock gives 


the gist of the speech with a running commentary. 
* See Tue Monts, Nov., 1926—‘* Was Canterbury ever a Patriarchate?” 
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of the Church Catholic is absorbed by Rome; there is in fact 
no “ Roman” Church, in the sense of the writer, to “absorb” 
the others. The Catholic Church has its providential seat of 
government at Rome, but she is one and the same everywhere— 
in England, iz France, iz America, and so on, not o/ those various 
countries. She is not made up of a Group of “national!” Churches 
—a grotesque Protestant conception—more or less completely 
“absorbed.” As Pope Benedict XV. wrote in 1917: “ The 
Church of Christ is neither Latin nor Greek nor Slav, but she is 
Catholic; all her children are equal in her sight; whether they 
are Latins, Byzantines, Slavs or any other nationality, all occupy 
the same place before the Apostolic See” (Encyclical “ Dei 
Providentia ). One of the worst effects of the Malines Con- 
versations was to obscure that fact. 


A spate of “war-books” of a peculiar kind, re- 

H bai of cently issuing from the press,betokens the advent 
War. of a reading generation which has had no per- 

sonal experience of war conditions. There is an 

outcry against the grossness of some of them, which indeed seem 
intended to exploit the pruriency of the public, but on the whole 
their general effect may be good. The natural tendency in such 
writing is to select the “high lights,” the deeds of heroism 
and self-sacrifice, and also of humble, patient endurance, for 
which warfare gives such abundant occasion, and so what is 
essentially a brutal and disgusting process becomes over-senti- 
mentalized and ceases to arouse the fitting reactions. Allowing 
for exaggerations and undue emphasis, and recalling the evi- 
dence of participants who had a moral standard, the army 
chaplains, it is plain that the immediate result of herding men 
together in multitudes for the purpose of killing one another, 
exposing them to alternations of extreme hardship and relaxation, 
was a complete and practically universal abandonment of the 
moral law. Killing, even of defenceless prisoners, became in- 
deed no murder, theft ceased to be wrong, and life in general was 
infected by a prevailing miasma of indecency, of word and act 
and desire, which no book dare to depict faithfully. A moral 
standard is hard enough to maintain in ordinary life, but when 
all the supports of convention are removed and his associates 
actually expect him to be bad, the average homme sensuel fol- 
lows the herd towards the pit. These accidental features of 
war have now become so inevitable as to discredit the whole 
process of furthering justice by armed violence. It still remains 
theoretically justifiable—ultima ratio regum—a desperate remedy 
for a desperate emergency; but these realistic accounts of it 
may help to show how inconceivably desperate the disease must 


be to need such a cure. 
THE EDITOR. 
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[A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 

CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 

Christ, the Centre of Christian Teaching [L. E. Bellanti in Month, 
March 1930, p. 193]. 

Holiness, The “Note” of [E. Lester, S.J., in Zadlet, Feb. 22, 1930, 
p. 241: A. J. F. Stanton in Month, Feb. 1930, p. 164]. 

Kill, The Right to [Mgr. Hallett in Catholic Medical Guardian, Jan. 
1930]. 

an how instituted [H. O. T. Rigby, O.S.B., in /rish ZEccle- 
siastical Record, Feb. 1930, p. 148]. 

Transformism [Evolution], how far it ought to be adopted by Catholics 
[P. T. de Chardin, S.J., in Revue des Questions Scientifigues, Jan. 20, 


1930]. 
CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 

Barnes, Harry Elmer, an American amoralist [Fr. Gillis, C.P., in 
Commonweal, Dec. 18, 1929, p. 190]. 

Capitalism: its Protestant parentage [H. Somerville in Christian Demo- 
crat, Feb. 1930]. 

Conscience versus State: Rights denied by American Court [Fr. Gillis, 
C.P., in Catholic World, Feb. 1930, p. 610]. 

Marriage for duration of consent not valid in English law: Justice 
Hill’s decision [V. McNabb, O.P., in Catholic Times, Jan. 10, 1930, p. 11]. 

Sex Education, Catholic Aspects of [Dr. L. Fairfield in Catholic Medi- 
cal Guardian, Jan. 1930]. 

Sexual Reform, The World League for: immoral resolutions passed 
at London Conference, Sept. 1929 [Catholic Medical Guardian, Jan. 
1930]. 

Turmel, Pseudonymous modernist writings of Abbé [L. Salter in 
Bulletin de Littérature LEcclesiastique, Dec. 1929, p. 213]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 

Apostolate, the Lay [C. Bruehl, D.D., in Homiletic Review, Jan. 1930, 

- 337]. 

. Brazil, Catholicity in [Documentation Catholique summarizing Pére 
de la Briére’s book. Feb. 1, 1930, p. 303]. 

Education: the entire aspect of: the Pope’s Encyclical: the teaching 
of the Church from all sources [Documentation Catholique, Feb. 15—22, 
1930]. 

Erasmus a Catholic but not a strong one [F. D. Burns, S.J., in Stella 
Maris, Jan. 1930, p. 9]. 

Filthy Literature, Prevalence of [W. I. Blyton in Catholic Times, 
Jan. 24, 1930: H. Robbins did. Jan. 31, 1930]. 

Franco-German Catholic Conference at Berlin [Y. de la Briére in 
Etudes, Jan. 20, 1930, p. 141]. : 

French and German Catholics uniting [Catholic Times, Jan. 10, 1930, 


p- 13]. 

League of Nations deserves Catholic support [U/niverse, Jan. 10, 1930, 
p- 12]. 

Mental Defectives, Training of [Mgr. Newsome in Zhe Sower, Jan— 
Feb. 1930]. 


Ogilvie, S.J., Blessed John: the ceremonies of his Beatification [S/. 
Peter's College Magazine, Jan. 1930]. 

Religious Peace, To promote: inter-creed discussions at Harvard [B. J. 
Rothwell in Commonweal, Dec. 18, 1929, p. 194]- 

Utopia, The vindicated [Montgomery Carmichael in Catholic World, 
Jan. 1930, p. 385). 

Vulgate: Process of revision of the [7ad/et, Feb. 22, 1930, p. 244]. 
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REVIEWS 


1—CATHOLIC LITERARY ACTIVITY IN US.A.' 


HE Catholic Universities of America show an increasing 

output of scholarly literature which grows in quality as 
well. We can only refer here to the periodical bulletins, literary, 
historical, scientific and classical, that are issued from these 
centres of Catholic thought. But it seems a duty to call attention 
to several among the many books and booklets recently issued 
from Catholic sources in the States. 

First there is a thoughtful pamphlet, well worth perusing by 
all masters of lower forms in secondary schools, on “ Reading 
and Translating Latin.” The authors go to the root of things, 
and face problems that have hitherto either escaped notice or 
have not attracted the discussion they deserve. The principles 
carefully thought out and the practical suggestions lucidly ex- 
pounded by both these experienced teachers, cannot fail, if in- 
telligently applied, to dispel the monotony not to say dullness, 
due to defective method, which so often spreads gloom and bars 
progress in the Latin classroom. 

Another work from the same centre, but on a far larger scale, 
is bound to win gratitude not only from our reading clergy, but 
also from the educated public at large, especially that section 
which interests itself in the study of Latin. This excellently 
printed, artistically illustrated and handsomely bound volume 
of Latin verse has been compiled by the St. Louis professor of 
Latin, Father Kuhnmuench. The author has been able to make 
use of the research work on Latin Hymnology, long since pub- 
lished by those well-known Latinists Dreves and Blume. To 
his elegant manual Professor Kuhnmuench has prefixed a concise 
introduction setting forth characteristics, history, metric and 
sources of early Christian poetry. There is further a brief 
but satisfactory sketch of the life of each of the many authors 
from whose writings selections are given. 

On the opposite pages the reader is also provided with ad- 
mirable English versified renderings. These are wisely drawn 
from the best efforts already extant; the author supplying his 
own version only where other suitable sources failed. A special 


(1) Reading and Translating Latin. By H. P. O'Neill, S.J., and W. R. 
Hennes, S.J. Loyola University Press, Chicago, Illinois. 

(2) Early Christian Latin Poets from I1Vth to Vith Century. By Otto 
J. Kuhnmuench, S.J., Professor of Latin at St. Louis University. Loyola Press. 

(3) St. Basil. The Letters. Vol. 11. By Prof. Roy J. Deferrari, Ph.D., 
Catholic University of America. The Loeb Classical Library. London: W. 
Heinemann. New York: C. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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feature of this work is its delightful pictorial illustrations, most 
of which are excellent specimens of early Christian art. Specially 
remarkable is the mosaic portrait of Christ, dating from the 
fourth century. 

It is to be hoped that this tasteful collection of early Christian 
poetry, in heroic elegiac and various lyric metres, from the fourth 
to the sixth century, will meet from all lovers of the classics, 
as well as from Catholics who prize our Christian origins, the 
welcome and practical appreciation it deserves. 

The third work mentioned above comes to us from the pen of 
a distinguished classical professor in Washington University. 
Dr. Roy Deferrari is already known as Editor-in-Chief of the 
still flourishing series of ‘‘Patristic Studies.” He has also lent his 
services to the Loeb Classical Library, making himself respon- 
sible for the issue of St. Basil’s Letters, of which he is providing 
the Loeb editors with a revised Greek text, translation and notes. 
The first volume has already (Nov. 1927) been noticed in our 
pages. There are to be four volumes in all; and we are now 
rendering a somewhat tardy account of the second. 

The praise bestowed on the translation of Letters 1—58 in 
Vol. I., may be unstintedly extended to this further instal- 
ment. The translation of the letters in this volume, Nos. 
59—185 (Benedictine numbering) is just as faithful, elegant 
and idiomatic, as was that of the first series: indeed it might 
serve as a model for other similar tasks. 

This collection, possibly even more than the earlier letters, 
affords a deep insight into the life-work as well as the conflicts, 
troubles and disappointments experienced by the great Cappa- 
docian. The reader is necessarily stirred to sympathize with 
the saintly scholar, who in youth had won his laurels in Athens, 
the foremost literary centre even of the Greco-Roman world, 
now struggling against great odds to maintain the ‘faith handed 
down by the Holy Fathers,” and that at a time when the Christian 
Commonwealth was rent by dissensions and mutual rivalries of 
Arians, Semi-Arians and Sabellians and Apollinarists. If it be 
realized that these letters were hurriedly penned by a busy Arch- 
bishop, the head also of a monastic community, a man worn out 
by self-imposed mortification, and a prey to persistent ill-health, 
one cannot but admire the trained literary skill that pours out in 
such graceful language these appeals, remonstrances, descrip- 
tions, doctrinal explanations and personal outbursts. 

Many of these letters are valuable for their historical 
references ; others because of their dogmatic exposition touching 
the Trinity, as also on the Holy Ghost in refutation of his con- 
temporaries, the Macedonian Pneumatomchists. In two of them 
the Nicene Creed is reproduced in extenso, with added com- 
ments. The letter XC., rightly believed to have been addressed 
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to Pope Damasus, contains a pathetic appeal to the West to 
bestir itself and hasten to restore to the East the Faith which the 
Westerns had thence received. 

A passage in letter XCIII. on the practice of daily Communion, 
which he describes as “ admirable and beneficial ” may be cited 
as showing that the exhortations of Pius X., far from being an 
innovation, are but a revival of early Church custom. 

Dr. Deferrari has placed in his debt all lovers of Greek 
Literature ; and to the Catholic world of letters he has presented 
a work of which they may be justly proud. Let us hope that 
from them it will receive the practical welcome it deserves. The 
reviewer who has found little to quarrel with in Dr. Deferrari’s 
excellent translation, would have desiderated a note of explana- 
tion on the words id/pa, rrAnpodopia, érianpeiwors, as also an 
attempt to identify the churchman mentioned as 6 taras. On 
page 408 the clause cal yayodvres wapavoyeitwoav should be 
rendered: . . . . “and in marrying let them break the 
law” not “even though they are married (this would be 
yaunoavres) let them break the law.” 

j.D. 


2—TWO BOOKS ON RICHARD ROLLE! 


AND in hand with the study of mysticism in general which 

has been largely fostered among advanced Anglicans by the 
writings of Miss Evelyn Underhill (Mrs. Stuart Moore) there has 
naturally grown up an increased interest in our native mystics and 
especially in Richard Rolle, the Hermit of Hampole (Yorks). He 
certainly enjoyed a great reputation in England towards the close 
of the Middle Ages, and the very fact that he was so highly 
esteemed has led to his being reputed the author of almost every 
contemporary spiritual treatise, and has created a great problem 
for those who would sift out the genuine from the spurious amongst 
the works attributed to him. Quite recently we had occasion 
to notice the massive and scholarly volume printed at the Oxford 
University Press for Miss Hope Allen, who at the close of an 
investigation continued over many years has published her con- 
clusions as to the canon of authentic writings which may be 
ascribed to Richard. Miss Frances M. Comper, who has also 
spent a great deal of time upon the study of the Hermit’s manu- 


* The Life of Richard Rolle, together with an edition of his English Lyrics 
now first published. By F. M. Comper. London: Dent. Pp. xx. 340. Price, 
Ios. 6d. net. 1928. 

2 Le Feu de Amour, Le Modéle de la Vie Parfaite, Le Pater. Par 
Richard Rolle, traduits par Dom M. Noetinger. Paris: Mame. Pp. cx. 398. 
1929. 
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scripts, has given us in the present volume a sympathetic bio- 
graphy, the slender materials for which have been eked out by the 
publication in semi-modernized English of his best authenticated 
vernacular lyrics. We hope we shall not be misunderstood if we 
say that her labour has been expended upon rather unfruitful soil. 
But the fact is that apart from Rolle’s own writings we really know 
uncommonly little about him, and even his writings are not of the 
kind which afford much insight into the history of his studies, 
occupations and intercourse with others. Moreover, it must be 
confessed that the premature breviary lessons—why does Miss 
Comper, we wonder, persist in calling them the Vite?—do not by 
any means inspire confidence as a historical source. Hampered as 
she is, our author has made the best use of her materials, and she 
has excusably turned to account such information as could be 
gleaned concerning University life during the brief period Richard 
spent at Oxford. Seeing, however, that he left before he was 19, 
there seems a certain disproportion in devoting three chapters out 
of nine to his University career. From a religious point of view 
there is much in Miss Comper’s comments and reflections which 
a Catholic will read both with interest and edification. She makes 
reference to the writings of Abbot Cuthbert Butler, Mgr. Benson, 
Mgr. Farges, Pére Pouiain, etc., and speaking in commendation of 
self-inflicted suffering, she remarks : 

Through all the ages this has been so. It is no outworn 
method practised by the saints of medizval days. We have 
but to remember the recently published biographies of such 
men as Charles de Foucauld and Father William Doyle, S.J. 
The latter, perhaps, appeals to us the most, being nearer to 
our own lives. He lived a normal, cheerful life, beloved by 
all, and if it had not been for his sudden death in the trenches, 
so that he had no opportunity of destroying his private 
journals, none would have guessed of the physical austerity 
which lay hidden beneath his friendly gaiety. 

The French translation of Rolle’s Incendium Amoris and two 
other works, very carefully edited by Dom Noetinger, monk of 
Solesmes, which has reached us about the same time, is also a 
serious and valuable contribution to the study of our English mystic. 
Readers of THe Montu will no doubt remember an article on 
‘** The Biography of Richard Rolle,’’ published in these pages by 
Dom Noetinger in January, 1926. In this the learned Benedictine 
produced fuller evidence in support of the statement, previously 
made by the Abbé Féret, that Richard had studied for some years 
at the Sorbonne in Paris before taking up the life of a hermit 
in his Yorkshire home. The same contention has now been some- 
what further elaborated in the preface to the book under review. 
Miss Hope Allen had seen the Montu article, and in her larger 
work discusses the point at length. She raises some difficulties 
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in reply to Dom Noetinger’s argument, but does not feel justified 
in rejecting altogether the evidence contained in the two manu- 
scripts of the Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal at Paris. Miss Comper, 
who, as a slip inserted in her volume informs us, had not had an 
opportunity of consulting Miss Allen’s important monograph, 
makes no reference, so far as we have seen, to the possibility of 
Rolle’s residence in Paris. It would be interesting to discuss the 
matter, but lack of space precludes any further development of this 
notice. We will only add that both the books reviewed are equipped 
with an excellent index, while Miss Comper’s volume is further 
embellished by sundry illustrations which gain much in value from 
the detailed account given of them on pp. xix.-xx. 
H, T. 


3—MANY MANSIONS! 


O have fallen once under the Franciscan spell is to have 

fallen for ever; the joy, the sorrow, the tender humanity, 
the austere unworldliness, in a word the romance of Francis 
has hung through the centuries and hangs to-day about the Order 
he founded. Throughout its history his spirit pervades his Order, 
a fire-like spirit, here silent, hidden, glowing red-hot, here crack- 
ling, sparkling, bursting into flame, here, alas, little better than 
the white ash, just not dead. 

Such a living thing cannot be caught and analysed, nor does 
Father Dominic in this fascinating book attempt so great a folly 
—but he does attempt, and with singular success, to bring some 
kind of harmony out of the apparent chaos caused by the passing 
of that fiery spirit. 

Those who have read his “ Franciscan Essays ” and his “ Life 
of Saint Leonard of Port Maurice ” will know how wide, in spite 
of his self-depreciatory comments, is Father Dominic’s know- 
ledge of Franciscan history, and how calm is his judgment. He 
will not take sides in a quarrel that is born of love for “ Our 
Father Francis’ and his Rule, but he tells us all about these 
quarrels and the different ideals that were fought for, and, so 
often, the sanctity of those who fought, and the fate of their 
various Reforms—Reforms, be it noted, very rarely from laxity 
to stricter observance but from the over insistence of one aspect 
of the spirit of St. Francis to, very often, the over insistence of 
some other. 

* The Franciscan Order. By Father Dominic Devas, O.F.M. London: Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne. Pp. viii. 103. Price, 3s. 6d. 

The Benedictines. By Dom D. Knowles. London: Sheed and Ward. Pp. 112. 
Price, 2s. 6d. n. 


The Dominicans. By John Baptist Reeves, O.P. Same Publishers. Pp. 121. 
Price, 2s. 6d. n. [The two latter in the ‘‘ Many Mansions” series. } 
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If a book may be described as gentle and friendly, this booc.. 
deserves those terms, the author is so frank with ais readers, so 
humble, so anxious to show them the lovely thing's he has found, 
that the reader is carried away; he rises refreshed, spiritually 
strengthened, gladdened. It is indeed a heartening book. 

In a series called ““ Many Mansions,” devoted to elucidating 
the peculiar spirit to each of the great religious Orders of the 
Church, it is almost inevitable that the various writers should 
be led to stress the more or less superficial differentia of their 
respective bodies rather than the fundamental fact that all are 
God-inspired endeavours to express the moral perfection taught 
and exemplified by Our Lord. Yet all are necessarily modelled 
on Him; all draw their rule and spirit from His Gespel and so in 
ultimate analysis, as their aim, so even their methods, are alto- 
gether akin. In the very readable account of 7he Dominicans 
(Sheed and Ward: 2s. 6d.), by Father John Baptist Reeves, 
the intellectual aspect of that great Order is, we think, a little 
over-emphasized by way of distinguishing it from the Franciscans 
and the Jesuits. In practice, knowledge is always sought for the 
guidance of the will; contemplation is not prayer unless the 
will adheres to the good revealed ; St. Dominic would be as little 
content with a barren intellectualism as St. Ignatius would with 
unthinking sentiment, nor can one find in the whole of St. Thomas 
a more absolute appeal to the reason than that embodied in the 
“Foundation” of the Spiritual Exercises on which the whole 
of Jesuit spirituality is based. Both Saints in their outlook 
provide for the whole man; the different circumstances in which 
they worked suggested the use of different methods, and we 
agree with Father Reeves in this, that the rebellion called the 
Reformation demanded an intensification of the spirit of dis- 
cipline and obedience in those called upon to combat it; but it 
was a change which affected the whole Church, not merely those 
Orders which then came into being. For the booklet as a whole 
we have nothing but praise; it is clearly written, philosophical, 
humane, as befits the famous community whose origins and spirit 
it chronicles ; and it succeeds in depicting the Dominican “Man- 
sion” as one of the most “desirable” on the list. 

In Dom David Knowles’s account of 7he Benedictines we 
have a study of the earliest forms of Religious life in the Church, 
which has developed with the growth of the Church herself, 
yet maintained itself essentially unchanged by dint of adhesion 
to a very wise and very clear Rule. More literally than any other 
Religious the Benedictine inhabits a “Mansion,” for his life is 
passed in one house in the bosom of one Religious family. Dom 
David has described that life most attractively. Later religious 
developments and ideals have tended to obscure St. Benedict’s 
ideal which, in externals, is in many respects unique; here it 
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is set forth with all possible distinctness with due recognition 
that “in purely spiritual counsels . . . as in matters of faith, 
all the saints are one.” In spite of all that many great writers— 
Montalambert, Newman, Butler and others—have given us on 
the subject, there is room for this little book, the subject of which 
illustrates so admirably the infinite variety of the Church's 
spiritual beauty. 


4—A SANE WAR-BOOK'! 


HIS book is a real and substantial contribution towards 

a better understanding of the Great War. It deserves an 
honoured place in the library of war literature. It is eminently 
sane, sensible and well-informed. Although the writer was con- 
stantly surrounded by dangers and difficulties, he was always 
faithful to his diary and kept a watchful, keen and kindly eye 
on every phase of the passing show. The strands of pathos and 
humour are deftly interwoven and the exquisite scenery of Greece 
is vividly depicted: the result is a tapestry that should appeal 
to all lovers of nature and humanity. 

The public has recently been regaled with the account of a 
chaplain who was a complete failure. It was easy to be such, 
especially for the non-Catholics. Much character and adapt- 
ability were required to fit satisfactorily into the military frame- 
work. The Army did not quite know whether it wanted such 
functionaries and, if so, for what purpose. Father Day made 
up his mind that he had a work to do and that no obstacles should 
discourage him. He must be extraordinarily well-equipped by 
nature and grace for the rough-and-tumble of campaigning. 
Along with absolute fearlessness and due regard for military 
obedience, there was the old soldier’s resourcefulness in dealing 
with the entanglements of red-tape. This took the form, to a 
great extent, of securing suitable mounts and, still more so, a 
position in the front line. 

Father Day made friends at every turn and delights in record- 
ing their splendid qualities. Hence he had preserved a veritable 
picture-gallery of gallant comrades, with Field Marshall Sir 
George Milne, who provides the preface, at their head. A lady 
too receives a special tribute of homage: this is Sister Augustine, 
S.V.P. who won for herself the soubriquet of the ‘““ Wise Woman 
of Salonika.” She, in agreement with our fighting men, liked 
the Turk much better than the Greek, herself beloved by all. The 

* Macedonian Memories. By Henry C. Day, S.J., H.C.F., M.C., Order of the 
White Eagle of Serbia. Illustrated by Fred A. Farrell. London: Heath Cranton. 
Pp. 196. Price, 7s. 6d. 
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writer gives her credit for being at that time a vigorous octo- 
genarian; but the reviewer received a letter from her less than 
a year ago. To her as to the other heroes and heroines who 
survived those terrible four years—ad multos annos| 

With the exception of the last thirty pages which give some 
experiences on the French front, this book deals entirely with 
Macedonia. It shows an intimate knowledge of that country, 
fascinating in peacetime but impossible in war, and an intelligent 
appreciation of the lines on which that most important offensive 
was conducted. Perhaps the first two chapters may be, for weak 
digestions, too full of historical and other information, but once 
these are negociated—if they are skipped, they will be returned 
to—it is certain that the remainder of the volume will be read 
without a moment’s weariness. 

As in the “ Cavalry Chaplain” which treats of Gallipoli and 
Egypt, the Macedonian Memories have stirring and amusing 
accounts of equestrian exploits. “Loppy” and “ Red Ginger” 
take the place of Bucephalus and carry on the good tradition of 
rollicking fun and sound sportsmanship. In strong contrast with 
these lighter episodes there are some poignant accounts of the 
tragic ends of several mere boys who had endeared themselves 
to the hearts of their elders and were deeply mourned. But even 
the darkest shadows are not allowed to eclipse the bright lights 
that relieved the gloom. The writer’s philosophy of war stated 
in a preliminary note is returned to in the last page: it stood him 
in good stead throughout the long-drawn contest. The painful 
interludes in hospital—bouts of malaria and finally a wound that 
was much more than a scratch—are only hinted at: these inter- 
ruptions were reduced to a minimum by the patient’s indomitable 
desire to be with the boys to minister to their temporal and 
spiritual needs. The story of the Corpus Christi Mass on an 
altar, the body of which was made of tightly packed sheaves 
of corn, is a pleasing picture. 

The excitement in a French village (p. 163) on the occasion of 
an air-raid and the gallant rescue of a major in a wrecked house 
who resented being disturbed, having slept through all the tur- 
moil, is perhaps the most irresistibly comic incident in the whole 
book. The chaplain had to explain to the good women who were 
mourning his death that M. le Major was well .and that his 
language was not altogether edifying! Father Steuart’s intensely 
graphic account of the pious death of a deserter is a gem which 
the author has fittingly enshrined. He is a victim to the inexor- 
able laws of war which probably in his case might profitably 
have been relaxed. 

The illustrations are for the most part clever reproductions 
of snapshots. They enliven the text considerably; but the por- 
traits of the author are distinctly non-flattering. ‘‘ The Shepherd 
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Comes Home” (p. 154) is a masterpiece. The maps are ex- 
cellent, but would be improved by a scale of kilometres. Perhaps 
“ Petit Couronne” is good French @ la Macédonienne; but a 
schoolmaster would drop on it as a howler and refuse to accept 
the excuse. “Stravos” (map p. 47) is evidently “Stauros” and 
most readers would prefer “Whit-Tuesday” to Whitsun-Tuesday. 
The name “ Steuart” is wrongly spelt in the index. These 
blemishes will be corrected in the second edition and can do little 
to mar a work of such permanent charm and value. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


BIBLICAL. 


N authorized translation has been published of Pére Lagrange’s 

abridged edition of his commentary on St. Mark’s Gospel (The Gos- 
pel according to Saint Mark. B.O. and W.: 5s. net). There is a short 
introduction, and the commentary is in the form of consecutive English 
paragraphs, corresponding generally to the paragraphs of text, with occa- 
sional references to individual verses rather than with continuous notes 
upon them. The translator, we take it, uses chiefly Pére Lagrange’s 
own rendering from the Greek, but he has drawn help, if we mistake 
not, from the Westminster Version among the other English translations 
from the original text. We doubt whether the translator has always 
caught the precise shade of meaning of the French: as for example when 
he writes (p. 6) that “the glad tidings are the declaration proclaimed by 
the Father” at the Baptism, where the original only says that the Gospel 
“ débute par une déclaration du Pére,” with a quite different point and 
purpose. We can hardly linger on the contents of the commentary, for 
the serious consideration of which we should have to go to the large 
French edition; but we may note the difficulty of saying that “the 
custom had prevailed of taking [the Passover] reclining on couches” 
(p. 151), and that Christ anticipated the celebration of it (p.150). No 
attempt is made to explain how the paschal lamb used could have been 
sacrificed in the Temple, as required; and indeed there are other obscuri- 
ties as well in the explanation of the Last Supper. In view of the 
decree of the Biblical Commission, it is hardly enough to remark of the 
end of the Gospel that “ many critics deem that the narrative, inter- 
rupted after verse 8, was resumed on a new plan either by Mark or by 
someone else " (p. 176); something more is needed on the question of 
authorship, though the canonicity and inspiration of the conclusion are 
duly safeguarded. 

If the man of one book is to be feared, we know not with what feel- 
ings we should view the writer who confesses that “ for many years now 
I have read more than 1,000 books a year, printed and in manuscript 
(p. vi.). Such is the background to Dr. Lowther Clarke’s New Testament 
Problems (S.P.C.K.: 7s. 6d. net), a collection of essays, reviews and in- 
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terpretations in part already published. It is not altogether disparage- 
ment if we say that the result is on the whole what we should expect. 
Many books and views of the moment are discussed, and the reader 
feels at the end that he has received intelligent guidance and introduc- 
tion to much fairly important modern work. Sometimes he will be 
somewhat taken aback at the sympathetic welcome to hypotheses which 
Catholics can only regard as subversive; the papers on Christ's con- 
sciousness (No. 5) and on the early Eucharist (No. 20) may be mentioned 
as examples. Sometimes, on the other hand, a well-directed criticism 
calls in question some too hasty conclusion, as when Mr. Herford is re- 
minded that in his treatment of Christ and the Pharisees he is relying on 
sources almost entirely later than 70 A.D. (p. 52), and when it is well 
said that “ Judaism was potentially a world religion: it chose to remain 
a nationalist cult” (p.56). We regret that, as so often is the case, 
Catholica non leguntur; if the author were prepared to take account 
of Catholic studies, there would be a larger part of his book making 
for solid truth. 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 


We have much pleasure in introducing to the notice of our readers 
two recently-published works on the religious philosophy of Cardinal 
Newman. The first, to which a short Preface is contributed by Father 
Bede Jarrett, O.P., is a translation from the French, and deals with some 
aspects of the Cardinal's apologetic work. (Newman’s Apologetic, by 
J. D. Folghera, O.P., translated by Philip Hereford. Sands: §s. net.) 
The subjects dealt with are Miracles, the Church, the Cult of Our Lady, 
and Papal Infallibility. Pére Folghera knows his Newman, both the 
man and the writer, thoroughly. The introductory chapter on Newman's 
religious development testifies to a long and accurate study of ‘the 
abundant available material, while every chapter is enriched with the 
most telling and apposite quotations from the Cardinal's writings. The 
Grammar of Assent and the Essay on Development lie outside the 
author’s scope; but within his chosen limits he has produced a work 
which could hardly be bettered. The translation is excellent. 

Father Sylvester Juergens, S.M., S.T.D., in Newman on the Psychology 
of Faith in the Individual (B.O. and W.: 7s. 6d.), has undertaken a 
work which, though entirely independent, almost exactly supplements the 
work of Pére Folghera. That is to say, we have in this very painstaking 
study yet another essay on the fascinating but elusive Grammar of 
Assent. It is a more difficult task than that of the Dominican writer, 
and if the book is stiffer reading every allowance should be made. The 
difficulty of the Grammar is a difficulty of classification.. It conforms to 
no well-defined literary genre: is neither consistently analytic nor con- 
sistently descriptive. Perhaps we may say that it misleads by claiming 
to be more analytic or scientific than it really is. The very title seems 
to promise something more nearly resembling a treatise on the Logic of 
religious faith than Newman has actually given us. Probably the Car- 
dinal would have disliked the phrase we have just used: he was very apt, 
Oxford-wise, to oppose logic to life, and it was emphatically the living 
act of assent that he had set himself to observe and describe. It was 
here, too, rather than in abstract analysis, that his peculiar strength lay. 
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From start to finish he remains, as Father Juergens insists, the faithful 
disciple of the great Bishop Butler. Coleridge’s influence is (rightly, as 
it seems to us) discounted. Altogether the reader will find plenty to set 
him thinking in these two latest additions to Newman literature. 

The first edition of Dean Inge’s Gifford Lectures on Plotinus was 
reviewed in THE MONTH at the time of their publication (May, 1919). We 
have now before us the third edition, revised, corrected and enriched 
with supplementary notes. (The Philosophy of Plotinus, 2 vols. Long- 
mans: 21s.) The corrections are, however, inconsiderable. The Dean 
is probably right in his view that Plotinus has a “message” for the 
modern mind. Most certainly he is justified in his high estimate of 
Neo-Platonism as an intellectual creation. When he pleads for the 
ethical and spiritual value of Plotinian studies we listen with respect to 
what is manifestly a personal testimony. He is frankly not expounding 
Plotinus, but preaching him in these lectures. And he preaches with 
the fullest confidence that the influence of the great Egyptian mystic 
cannot fail to be either directly Christian, or at least pro-Christian. 
Here we begin to wonder. The note of intellectual independence is very 
strong in Neo-Platonism. We see no place where the obedience of faith 
—that captivity of the intellect which neither the New Testament nor 
the Catholic Church is at any pains to disguise as an essential element 
of Christianity—can be conveniently inserted in the Plotinian scheme. 
A Christian, reading eclectically, will find in Plotinus much that he can 
accept and assimilate with profit, just as the Neo-Platonists, eclectics in 
religion as they were, found much to attract their interest in Christianity. 
It all depends on whether one starts with a Christian interest in philo- 
sophy or a philosophic interest in Christianity. It is a little surprising 
that Dr. Inge should assume the former to be the situation with the 
intellectual public of this island. Apart from this point, we find a 
good deal of minimizing of the internal inconsistencies of Neo-Platonic 
metaphysics. It is hard to sustain the parts of philosopher, historian 
and ‘advocate simultaneously; even the ability of so accomplished a 
writer as the Dean is scarcely adequate to the task. Finally, a perusal 
of this work brings home to a Catholic reader, acquainted with medizval 
philosophy, the immense value of the analytical and critical work per- 
formed by Scholasticism. It can safely be said that there is not a 
question raised in these volumes, in metaphysics, psychology or cos- 
mology which the medizval masters have not dealt with, in language of 
greater precision and in the light of principles more comprehensive than 
the best modern thought, as represented in these pages, has yet achieved. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


Among many useful books which have of late come from the United 
States, collecting and summarizing our knowledge on various important 
subjects, none is more timely than Catechetical Methods: Standard 
Methods of Teaching Religion, by Father Rudolph G. Bandas (Herder: 
10s.). First the author has brought together all that is to be learnt 
on the teaching of religion in the Church, from the earliest days till 
the definite catechetical methods came into vogue about the time of the 
Reformation. Next he discusses the teaching of the Bible, Church 
History, the Liturgy, Sacred Hymns and Music, concluding with the 
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relation between Religion and secular subjects; in many ways this last 
chapter, in which the whole idea of the religious atmosphere and men- 
tality is emphasized, seems to us by far the most important in the book. 
Finally, in successive chapters, various recognized methods of teaching 
religion are explained, special stress being laid on the psychological 
principles on which they are based. Among these Father Drinkwater’s 
method, described here as the “Sower” method, receives ample and 
sympathetic treatment. The author has a convincing way of setting the 
case against excessive memorizing; no less does he dwell upon the fact 
that religion is not merely one more branch of study added to the 
Catholic’s curriculum. A most stimulating book. 

A posthumous work of Father Peter Chandlery’s, who laboured so 
strenuously to spread the fame of Our Lady by his compilation, Mary's 
Praise on Every Tongue (Manresa Press), aims at doing the same 
in regard to her Spouse. St. Joseph, Beloved of God and Man (Manresa 
Press: 1s. 6d.), is a work of immense industry which brings together 
testimonies from the earliest times to the greatness of St. Joseph and 
the spread of his cultus in the Church. This devotion is sure to be 
stimulated by Father Chandlery’s little manual, which is as precious as 
it is cheap. 

Quite a new method of “ particular examen” is suggested by Practices 
of Charity for Boys and Girls, A Work-book for the Individual Pupil, 
by Ellamay Horan, Professor of Education, De Paul University (Loyola 
University Press, Chicago: 40c.). The book has been compiled from the 
pupils’ own suggestions. They have been encouraged to think out ways 
of practising charity in all sorts of places and circumstances, and these 
results, set in order, make an examination book, space being left for 
further suggestions on the part of the student who uses it. 

A few months ago we had occasion to notice a book by a mistress of 
novices on the Apostles, treated as Zes Novices de Notre Seigneur. 
We have now two excellent little brochures from the same pen, Tem- 
péraments et Caractéres des Novices and Avant la Véture et la Profession 
(Téqui, Paris). The first discusses many characteristics of novices; 
the second gives a series of meditations and reflections preparatory to 
a Clothing and a Profession. Both books are obviously the fruit of 
experience. 

Young Priests will be grateful to Canon Dunford for his Practical 
Suggestions for the Newly Ordained (B.O. and W.: 3s. 6d.), wherein, 
out of an abundant store of experience, he points out various means 
for the attainment of proficiency in the details of the highest and 
holiest of earthly careers. We are glad to see that the Canon insists 
upon the happiness of the priest's life, a happiness arising from the 
uniqueness of his functions and the greatness of his privileges. A 
realization of wonderful powers entrusted to one is the best preservative 
against the lowering of ideals. His Eminence Cardinal Bourne, who is 
so zealous for the dignity of the priestly office, contributes a preface and 
also his allocution on sacerdotal perfection delivered at the Diocesan 
Synod, 1925. 

The Holy Father’s recent encyclical on Retreats lends a special interest 
to Les Retraites Fermées au Canada (Office of the Messenger, Montreal), 
a volume which gives an account of each of the twelve houses of 
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retreats scattered over French Canada, written by various authorities 
concerned. There are two special articles by Jesuit Fathers, one on 
retreats to English-speaking Catholics, another on retreats for women. 
The volume is well illustrated; the whole book is stimulating and cer- 
tainly encouraging. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Much patient and profitable labour has been spent in the writing of 
the life of Sir William Howard, Viscount Stafford (1612—1680), by a 
Sister of Notre Dame (Sands: 8s. 6d.). As Father Newdigate, S.J., says 
in his preface, about the life itself there would be little to say different 
from what might be said of any other ordinary Englishman of the period; 
it was his death and the way he faced it that made him immortal. But 
the author has made use of her opportunity to give us much insight 
into “some of the less explored and ill-lit by-ways of the later seven- 
teenth century,” and we close the book not feeling very proud of England 
during that sordid period. Still in the midst of it all some names stand 
out as the names of heroes, and these are the names, for the most part, 
of our martyrs. Prominent among them is Lord Stafford; a plain, blunt 
man, not conspicuous for sanctity during his life-time, not anxious to 
die a martyr, but, when the ordeal came, rising to the full height of 
heroism in a way not unworthy of Sir Thomas More. The author has 
had access to many hitherto unpublished documents; by means of them 
she has made her hero live so that we seem to know him well, with all 
his faults and all his virtues. There are many portrait-illustrations in 
the book, which give it further value. 

We have seldom read a more human document than Sainte Jeanne de 
Chantal, by Victor Giraud (Flammarion: 12fr.). The author has set 
himself specially to study the intimacy that existed between the saint 
and Saint Francis de Sales, and makes full use of the letters that passed 
between them. It is a wonderful picture of human friendship sanctified, 
bearing comparison with and in some ways surpassing, Mrs. Craven's 
‘Récit d'une Saur. But this by no means absorbs the whole volume. 
M. Giraud follows the saint in all her relationships, with her father, 
her husband, her children, her uncle, her friends, and lastly her own 
Sisters in the Visitation Order. Probably no saint has ever gone through 
the whole gamut of human affection like Sainte Jeanne de Chantal; this 
volume dwells particularly on that side of the saint, watching the 
reaction of sanctity in each case. By concentrating on one point it 
throws a new light on a saint of many colours, of whom so much has 
already been written. 

The inspiration of Archbishop Goodier’s nine studies in Sainthood, 
which he calls Saints for Sinners (Sheed and Ward: 7s. 6d. n.), is the 
penetrating phrase of St. Paul’s—‘ Virtue is made perfect in infirmity.” 
Sainthood is so entirely the work of grace, preventing or healing, that 
none so raised to supernatural heights can take credit to themselves 
“in His sight.” And so God often chooses unpromising material out 
of which to construct His masterpieces—those who fell away from Him 
for a time, those who were uneducated or backward, those who seemed 
ineffective in their life-time, those who were hidden from the world. 
Out of these large classes nine have been chosen to illustrate this 
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practice of Providence—St. Augustine, St. Margaret of Cortona, St. John 
of God, St. Francis Xavier, St. John of the Cross, St. Camillus, St. Joseph 
of Cupertino, Blessed Claude, St. Benedict Joseph Labre—and the Arch- 
bishop’s sympathetic insight and skilled pen draw out that providential 
aspect of these lives in a way which is meant to, and does, encourage 
the ordinary “sinners” who have the general call to serve God, but find 
consistent obedience hard. We hope many “sinners” will take ad- 
vantage of such timely help. 

The Vocation of Aloysius Gonzaga (Sheed and Ward: 3s. 6d. n.), 
which had such a success when Father Martindale first published it in 
1926, has been abridged by its author and issued in a cheaper form, 
with nothing substantial left out. The new work will, we trust, continue 
more effectively the mission of the old one—viz., to restore his human 
lineaments to the Saint and to show how masterfully grace moulded 
an iron nature. 

In the Old World as in the New the spirit of St. Francis seems to 
grow stronger as the years go by,—embodied in more numerous convents 
of his Order and in more widely-spread groups of his lay-Tertiaries. It 
is a spirit meant to Christianize life under every aspect and to bring 
perfection within reach of dwellers in the world as well as those who 
have retired from it. Pius X. in his famous encyclical Z7ertium Fran- 
ciscum Ordinem aptly described that spirit and called upon Tertiaries 
to renew it. And both Benedict XV. and the present Holy Father have 
in recent years repeated that exhortation. Aptly, therefore, has Miss 
Nesta de Robeck published her Among the Franciscan Tertiaries (Dent 
and Sons: Ios. 6d. n.) at this juncture, wherein she depicts the Holy 
Rule as exemplified by a selection of Saints who professed it. The 
studies, which include such famous figures as St.Louis of France, St. 
Margaret of Cortona, Blessed Ramon Lull, and St. Bridget of Sweden, 
are well and carefully done, and the volume concludes with a copy of 
the Rule and a list of the Saints and Blessed who belonged to it. It 
is a worthy treatment of a great and inspiring theme. 


HISTORICAL. 


Future historians of the Catholic Church in Ireland are certain to be 
much indebted to the work being patiently done by Mrs. Thomas Con- 
cannon. Her last volume, At the Court of the Eucharistic King (Gill 
and Son: 7s. 6d.), follows on others of its kind, giving the story of the 
Franciscan Convent of Perpetual Adoration, Drumshambo, Co. Leitrim, 
and its Foundresses. This convent has the honour of being the first 
convent of perpetual adoration in Ireland. The material is almost all 
taken from the convent archives; the story is another of those records 
of quiet heroism built only on faith, and hope, and love. There are good 
illustrations. The only fault we have to find is with the title of the 
book; to us it does not suggest a volume of history. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


Teachers have long been waiting for such a book as Mr. H. Somer-, 
ville’s Who is my Neighbour? (Harding and More: 2s. 6d.)—a manual 
which describes in reasonable compass and with admirable lucidity the 
ground work of political and social science. There is nothing like it 
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available, for other text-books have no sound and fixed ethical 
basis for their analysis of modern conditions and no standard for 
guidance amongst the immense variety of modern developments. For 
this reason, we wish that the author had given us, in his economic 
section, more about the diseases of Capitalism—speculation, usury, 
cornering, watering stock, etc., etc.—of the immoral character of which 
the young should be firmly persuaded if a healthy public opinion is to 
be created. No industrial community is thoroughly healthy unless it 
recognizes in effect the principle of the “just price.” We trust that 
in a second edition—may it come soon,—that point may be explicitly 
recognized and emphasised. To speak (p. 133) of Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald as an “ex-Prime Minister” rather dates the book. 


FICTION. 


The good which Mrs. Leonora Eyles’s novel—Strength of the Spirit 
(Constable: 7s. 6d. n.)—is calculated to do as an exposure of the silliness 
and imposture that is associated with the cult of Spiritualism, is 
weakened by her implicit admission that there is a core of truth, not in 
the manifestations of evil spirits—for no Catholic doubts that devils 
are at work in many of these experiences—but in fables of reincarnation 
which figure so largely in the cult. This is absolutely anti-Christian, 
and not all the vividness of style or accurate knowledge of these 
practices displayed by the author can make her book other than an 
attack upon orthodoxy. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr. Alfred Noyes has lately shown himself a vigorous and success- 
ful assailant of the old Protestant Tradition, and Catholics have been 
delighted at the masterly way in which he has shown up the inveterate and 
silly anti-Catholic prejudices which are part of the ordinary non-Catholic’s 
mental outfit. In The Opalescent Parrot (Sheed and Ward: 7s. 6d. n.) the 
same vein of sound apologetic pervades his criticism, although here 
the subjects are mainly literary. In the spirit of the child who cried: 
““Why, the Emperor has no clothes,” and putting his judgments in 
the mouth of a humorous and superwise parrot, he subjects various 
literary fashions, old and new, to a searching appreciation which merci- 
lessly exposes the affectations of the day. All these judgments are 
worth recording, clothed as they are in admirable English, but the most 
valuable, perhaps, is that which, on occasion of the Bunyan Centenary 
when the Protestant world was chorusing ecstatic approval of the “ in- 
spired tinker” showed that this idol of the unthinking was wholly 
undeserving of homage, whether as a man or a writer, and interesting 
only as a pathological exhibition. 

The Vicar of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, the Rev. “Pat’’ McCormick, 
dedicates his little book, Be of Good Cheer (Longmans: 2s. 6d. net) 
on cheerfulness and joy “to listeners,” obviously including under that 
title the millions who so frequently hear his broadcast sermons over the 
wireless, as well as the congregations which throng St. Martin’s Church. 
He tells us: “I have been asked to write a book. I have never per- 
petrated such a deed before,” and he enumerates certain disqualifications. 
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He appeals, however, to “the facts of experience" as counterbalancing 
the lack of literary or theological qualifications. The book is bright 
and manly in its presentment of the various sources and characteristics 
of joy. The style is vivid; at times he rises to eloquence and his theo- 
logical background is sounder than that of his predecessor at St.Martin’s, 
Rev. “Dick” Sheppard. The Bishop of London contributes a chatty 
introduction. 


ANGLICAN QUESTIONS. 


Lausanne, Lambeth and South India, Notes on the present position 
of the reunion movement (Longmans: 2s. 6d.), is chiefly valuable for 
the “ Additional Note” (pp. 59—90) in which, with much learning and 
skilful criticism, Professor N. P. Williams establishes the fact of the 
“historic Episcopate” as the essential channel of Apostolic Succession 
in the Christian Church, in refutation of books by Bishop Headlam and 
Canon Streeter which have recently appeared. As such, it will have very 
definite bearing on the most important issue which is to come up for 
consideration at Lambeth. Canon Williams is one who cannot be satis- 
fied with a unity secured by the common acceptance of a single name, 
“bishop,” for the chief minister in a united Church, without any uni- 
versally accepted definition of the functions attached to such title. To 
do this would be, he declares, “ merely a plea for the perpetuation of the 
present confusion and multiplicity of ministries, under a thin disguise 
of merely terminological unity.” When will it be recognized that no 
“reunion” can really be reached until the reunited bodies have come 
to hold the same faith and to signify the same beliefs by the formularies 
they agree to accept in common? Some “ Anglo-Catholics” are at last 
coming to recognize that comprehensiveness resulting from agreement 
to consider as essential only the highest common factor of the beliefs of 
the divided sects, is not compatible with this Faith. They are faced 
with the dilemma—either we secede, or we remain, having surrendered 
what we hitherto believed to be a fundamental Catholic truth. The 
effect of a decision by the Anglican Bishops in either direction would 
seem to be so disruptive that we shall be surprised if a means is not 
discovered of preventing the South India reunion scheme being brought 
before the Congress at all. If the matter could be postponed, the Church 
would have ten years’ breathing space and a crisis would be, for a 
while, averted. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


Seldom has the Catholic Truth Society published pamphlets of more 
topical importance than those entitled The Christian Education of Youth 
and True Religious Unity, for the author of both of them is the Pope, par 
excellence the Teacher of Christians, and their subjects concern the 
unique claim of the Church to speak authoritatively in God's name and 
to take the lead in the training of her children. Both are burning 
questions of the day, and the pamphlets should be disseminated as 
widely as possible. Other pamphlets are: The Great Truths, thirty-one 
excellent simple meditations by Rev. R. F. Clarke, S.J.; The Stations 
of the Cross, by St. Alphonsus, illustrated, which gives for each Station 
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a beautiful prayer by the Saint; St. Sebastian, an admirable life of the 
Saint by Father Proctor, O.P.; and The Enthronement of the Sacred 
Heart, giving a much-needed and clear explanation of this beautiful 
modern practice, which no Catholic home should be without. 

From the C.T.S. of Ireland come the following, also at 2d.: The 
General Persecutions, by W. E. Baker gives an inspiring account of the 
sufferings of the early Christians for the Faith; The Footsteps of Jesus, 
Passion Thoughts, two pamphlets both illustrated by reproductions of 
famous pictures; and Burrishoole Abbey, by the Rev. M. O’Connel, C.C., 
an interesting short history of that once flourishing Dominican strong- 
hold, held in much reverence by the Irish people and now in ruins. 

Miss Amy Wilson’s Life of St. Edith, O.S.B. (Coldwell Ltd.: 9d.) 
has reached a second impression, thus testifying as the author points 
out to a growing cultus of the saint to which the pamphlet itself must 
have contributed. St. Edith was the daughter of King Edgar, great- 
grandson of Alfred, and is honoured chiefly at Kemsing in Kent. 

The same authoress who has already many plays to her credit has 
written one on a familiar theme: Joan of Arc, the Maid of Orleans 
(Coldwell Ltd.: 1s. 6d.) which embodies the chief incidents of the saint's 
life in dramatic fashion, and gives a truer interpretation of her character 
than does Mr. Shaw. 
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